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FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The late returns of the business at the New York custom house, for the 
first six months of the present year, furnish us a tolerably correct idea of the 
business of the whole country for the same period. 

The following is a condensed summary from official sources : 

Commerce oF THE Port or New York. 











Imports. June, 1847, June, 1846. 
Free goods, . . , P - $401,358 $1,239,006 
Dutiable, . 5,689,109 4,605,527 
a a a ee 547,813 29,122 

$6,638,280 $5,873,655 

Duties ReceEivep. 
June, 1847, i $1,444,771 June, 1846, $1,462,098 
Six months previous, . 9,315,854 9,080,202 
Total, seven months, $10,760,625 $10,542,300 

Exports. June, 1847. June, 1846. 
Domestic merchandise, . - $6,810,203 $3,745,687 
Foreign ss ‘ r 311,757 321,562 
Specie, . . - 184,330 

7,256,290 4,067,249 
Six months previous, . a 23,366,386 14,739,382 
Total, seven months, . $30,622,676 $18,806,631 


The imports now in public warehouses are not included above. 
Accrecate Imports ror tHe Seven Monrus. 


Dutiable, . 
Specie, . ° 
Free, . js 


Total, . ° 
Duties received, 


10 


fe tae 


1846-7. 1845-6. 
-  . $41,626,427 $33,989,840 
erie fo * 422,178 
6,215,148 6,270,561 
$55,819,949 $41,682,579 
10,760,625 10,542,300 
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Average rate of duty under the new tariff, 18 per cent. Average rate of 

duty under the old tariff, 24 per cent. 
Increase of dutiable goods in 1847, (six months,) . 5,636,000 
Decrease of free goods, . * P ; ; 1,055,000 
Increase of specie, 4 ‘ - 7,556,000 
Increase of duties received, . ‘ ‘ ‘ > 218,000 

It may be superfluous to add any remarks to the above exhibit, but we 
cannot omit the expression of our regrets at the results. With an increase 
of imports for the half year into one port only, at the rate of nine millions per 
anpum, equivalent to fifteen millions at all ports of the Union, we find this 
increase of indebtedness to Europe does not produce a commensurate in- 
crease of revenue. Under the operation of the present tariff we are not only 
increasing our debt to England and the continent, but we are deriving little 
or no good in the shape of additional revenue. Taking the imports at New 
York as a criterion of the imports throughout the Union, it must appear to 
our readers that an alarming increase is now taking place in the quantities 
of foreign goods consumed or entered for consumption. This, accompanied 
by a sudden inflation of bank circulation and bank facilities, with a general 
rise in the market value of property, shows that the increase is not healthy. 
We cannot anticipate for any length of time an European market for our 
surplus grain, and we cannot but fear a repetition of the events of 1834-5-6, 
when our own markets were flooded with foreign goods, at the cost of the 
specie in our then bank vaults. 

With a prospect of increased imports of foreign goods and reduced exports 
of grain, we may calculate upon unfavorable rates of exchange for 1848. 
There is a constant tendency among our people to overtrade—while the ex- 
isting demand abroad for our breadstuffs is an accident, and in Europe is 
considered a calamity. Few of our readers need reminding that it is only 
eleven years (1836,) when the imports of foreign goods into the United 
States amounted to one hundred and ninety millions of dollars—an excess 
caused almost entirely by the superabundance of money and the sudden in- 
flation of bank issues. The resu.t was, a speedy rise in the exchanges, 
heavy exports of coin, and the suspension of the banks in March, 1837. 

The returns of the New York banks for May, 1847, show an increase of 
ten per cent. in their loans, and fourteen per cent. in their issues within the 
preceding ninety days. This is not a healthy increase; and if the loans and 
circulation of the banks in other states are upon a similar scale, we shall not 
be surprised, for it will be in good keeping with the increased receipts of 
goods from abroad. It will be observed, too, that in the statement of duties 
and imports, on a previous page, no estimate is made of the immense amount 
of goods at New York and other places, in the public warehouses and not 
entered. Under the liberal warehousing system lately adopted, the public 
stores are groaning with merchandise from abroad, the results of foreign la- 
bor, and to be paid for eventually with the coin now on hand in our banks. 
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The following exhibit of the public debt is derived from the treasury books : 


Abstract of the Public Debt of the United States on the 1st day of July, 1847. 
Showing first, the amount of Loans, and second, the amount of Treasury 
Notes issued and outstanding. 

Ist. As to the amount of the debt— 

Of the loan of 1842,. . . $8,343,886 03 
eo ee 6,604,231 35 
oc « 1846,. . . 4,888,149 45 
“ « 1847, ‘ ‘ 4,447,650 00 
Mexican 5 per cent. (1846,)  . 298,754 36 
Bounty land scrip, ‘ : 11,650 00—$24,594,321 19 
2d. Treasury notes outstanding— 
Of the issue prior to 1846, . - 279,139 31 
Of the issue of 1846, ‘ - 1,933,200 00 
e © GOR ser 11,105,750 00—$13,318,089 31 
Of the old funded and unfunded debt, . : - 130,000 00 
Debt of the corporate cities of the District of Co- 
lumbia, assumed by Congress, . ‘ ‘ - 1,080,000 00 


Total public debt existing July 1st, 1847, . . $39,122,410 50 

With such a debt existing among us; with a continued drain of coin at 
this period to Mexico; with a war that has already consumed upwards of 
thirty millions, and may call for thirty millions more; with a tariff which 
requires the importation of one hundred millions of goods to produce the 
same revenue which seventy-two millions produced in 1845-6; with the 
prospect of an abundant harvest in Europe, and the consequent decline in 
the price of grain: with these facts and indications before us, prudence 
would dictate the husbanding of our resources and renewed caution in our 
importations from abroad. 

Yet, in the face of these, we find that at New York alone, increased im- 
ports equal to nine millions per annum, and it is fair to suppose that Boston, 
New Orleans and other ports, are on the same scale. 

Our readers are familiar with the recent crisis in the English money mar- 
ket, and with the fears which existed throughout England as to the results. 
This alarm prevailed while the Bank of England held in its vaults twice as 
much coin as all the banks of New England, New York and Pennsylvania 
put together. The causes which produced that alarm were temporary and 
accidental. The causes which have always produced ultimately a stricture 
in our money market not only now exist with us, but they are neither acci- 
dental nor temporary. On the contrary we consider them deep-seated, and 
their duration as longer than a season. 

The recent heavy importations of coin from abroad are simply the results 
of a short crop in Europe—a cause which may not occur again for many 
years. The excessive importations of foreign goods are, however, the results 
of overtrading, and must be paid for, not in grain, but sooner or later in cvin. 
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SAVINGS’ BANKS. 


On the Advantages of Savings’ Banks. From a Sketch of their History, &c., by Mr. 
John Hutchison, B. A., Accountant, Glasgow. 


As banking companies generally do not receive very small sums as de- 
posits, it is obvious that in bringing within the reach of the industrious 
classes the means of accumulating small sums, a valuable privilege is con- 
ferred on them. Few of the humbler classes of society are able to deposit a 
large sum at once; and in the absence of an advantageous plan of deposit 
for such small sums as they may from time to time be able to spare from 
the necessities of the present, they are more likely to neglect opportunities 
of saving, which they might otherwise be induced to embrace; or should 
they save any part of their earnings, they may be tempted, by the bait of a 
high rate of interest, to lend it to persons of doubtful security. The follow- 
ing anecdote, related with the utmost simplicity by a poor woman, furnishes 
an example of what has, in this way, too frequently occurred. “Her father,” 
she said, “had contrived to scrape together 32I., the savings of a life of labor. 
He deposited country bank notes to that amount in the locker of his chest, 
from his ignorance of any better method of disposing of them, and there they 
remained, safe but unproductive, But at last,’”? said she, “the notes went 
out of fashion, and nobody would give a shilling for them ; so the money was 
lost. To avoid a similar disaster, she placed 12I. of her own in the hands 
of a respectable tradesman, and received interest once a year. On drawing 
her interest, she was somewhat vain of her superior sagacity. But alas! 
the person in whom she confided became, like the country bank, insolvent, 
and her little treasure was swallowed up in the general ruin.” 

The advantages arising to the industrious classes from the saving of a 
portion of their earnings, are as varied as the roads they themselves take “in 
journeying through life.” How valuable, for example, to the mechanic, is 
the fruit of his former accumulations, when stagnation of trade dries up the 
usual sources of supply; he may, at such a crisis, fall back upon his little 
fund as the means of temporary support, or as the instrument of transporting 
him to another district, or even to another clime, where his trade wears a 
more smiling aspect, and where he may render himself at least comfortable, 
if not independent. On the other hand, he whe has no such fund in reserve 
is reduced to the dread alternative of pining in poverty at home, or of solicit- 
ing the cold hand of charity to help him to another land. The vast numbers 
who, during the last great commercial panic, were placed in this deplorable 
position—a position into which so many of them might not have fallen, had 
they, in the day of prosperity, availed themselves of savings’ banks—afford 
a striking illustration of the inherent advantages of these institutions. 

Savings’ banks afford also the means of providing against the hour of 
sickness. When disease enters the dwellings of the humbler classes, it is to 
be feared that not only is its entrance facilitated, but its continuance pro- 
tracted, or its termination rendered fatal, from the absence of adequate regi- 
men and attention; and if the sufferer happens to be the head or the support 
of a family, the consequences are tenfold more disastrous: poverty is super- 
added to the other ills, already sufficiently severe, which had fallen to their 
lot; and instead of possessing the comforts requisite in sickness, they have 
not the common necessaries of health. The man who, in such circum- 
stances, is possessed of a fund accumulated by his previous frugality, re- 
quires no evidence of the propriety of saving a portion of his earnings, or of 
the value of institutions A object is to aid him in this great work. 
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In the winter of life, too, when age creeps on apace, with palsied hand 
and tottering step, the man who has husbanded the resources of his earlier 
days is in possession of the means of tempering the cold winds which mur- 
mur around his path, and of protecting himself from the bitter frosts which 
frequently surround the aged of the humbler ranks. 

It may be also observed that savings’ banks provide for the young the 
means of accumulating a fund in contemplation of marriage; while they are 
important auxiliaries to parents who may be desirous, by the investment of 
a portion of their earnings, to provide for the education of their children, or 
to assist them in beginning a trade when they reach maturity. 

The enterprising artizan, particularly in these days of science and scien- 
tific improvements, must often feel the necessity of keeping pace with the 
progress of his art; but without the pecuniary resources which may be ne- 
cessary for this purpose—whether as regards the purchase of improved a 
paratus, the means of temporary removal toa distant place where the wished- 
tor knowledge may be best obtained, or the source of support while engaged 
in the acquisition of such knowledge—he may be left behind in the march 
of improvement, and be far outstripped by his more provident, and therefore 
more fortunate competitors. 

But the improvement of their personal and domestic condition, although 
a great, is not the only advantage which would result from the general prac- 
tice of frugality and the introduction of habits of forethought among the in- 
dustrious population. The moral and social effects thence arising, are of no 
small importance ; and are calculated to tell, in no ordinary degree, on the 
social and national character. The practice of economy may lead to the 
abandonment of practices which would otherwise be indulged in—practices 
destructive of morality and social order. It has been frequently observed, 
that a higher tone of morality is acquired by those who are in the habit of 
saving a portion of their earnings; they become, in reality, better men. 
“The man,” says Dr. Duncan, “who can deprive himself of present indul- 
gence, for the sake of future independence, will not readily stoop to the 
suppleness of duplicity, or the baseness of fraud.” It has, indeed, been 
generally found, that when poverty is on the increase, crime increases in a 
corresponding ratio; any means, therefore, tending to diminish the one, will 
diminish the other also. Hence the value to a community of provident and 
economical habits, by which pauperism may be greatly diminished, poor- 
rates to a very considerable extent reduced; and not only the prosperity, but 
the morality of the nation advanced. In large towns, indeed, where no 
savings’ banks are established, and no habits of saving cultivated by the la- 
boring population, high wages in many cases produce an effect quite the 
opposite of that which they ought to produce; they have a decidedly injuri- 
ous tendency on the general morality of the population. 

The habit of saving engenders a feeling of independence of a highly fa- 
vorable tendency ; and it is none of the least attractive features of savings’ 
banks, that they place within the reach of the industrious the means of ele- 
vating themselves. The consideration that they have attained to comparative 
comfort by no unmerited favor—no importunate solicitation—no crouching 
submissiveness—but by their own unaided industry and prudence, tends to 
excite in the bosom a sense of independence, which proves a guarantee for 
many kindred virtues. Accordingly, a writer, of ample opportunities for 
observation, remarks, that ‘‘he never knew an instance of one who had saved 
money coming to the parish.” 

Obvious as are the advantages now attending the investment of the funds 
of savings’ banks, whereby national security is obtained, objections have 
been taken against this feature of the system. It has been urged, that as the 
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money is sent to London in order to be invested in the public funds, it is 
withdrawn from the place where it has been contributed. The objection 
has thus no better foundation than the gratuitous assumption that the money 
would be better employed at home. But, in the first place, would the money 
be saved at all, if the banks did not exist for its accumulation? It is obvious 
that the banks are the sources of accumulation; they are the producers of 
capital which would not otherwise have been called into existence, and thus 

ive rise, in the subsequent employment of that capital, to productive in- 

ustry. But, further, no man wiil place his money in the savings’ bank, if 
he can procure for it a more profitable investment; and should a better in- 
vestment offer, after he has placed it in the bank, we are warranted in con- 
cluding that it will speedily be drawn out again. Savings’ banks, therefore, 
afford an investment for money which could not be otherwise so profitably 
employed; and the objection in question is not more applicable in this case 
than in any of the other numerous cases of daily and hourly occurrence in 
the course of trade, where money is sent to a distance, because it can be 
more profitably employed there than at home. 

It has been also objected, that the money passes into the possession of the 
government—that depositors have only the security of government—and 
were a revolution to take place, the funds would be lost, the savings’ banks 
become insolvent, and the depositors suffer. But this objection also is based 
on a groundless assumption ; the money does not pass into the possession of 
government, but into the hands of the commissioners for the reduction of 
the national debt, who employ it in the purchase of stock. It no more goes 
into the hands of the ministry than the funds of any of the private individuals 
who are oy purchasing stock. As we have seen by the act, the commis- 
sioners are obliged thus to invest the money, and to return a proper voucher 
of the transaction to the savings’ banks. But though the government does 
not, and cannot appropriate any of the funds, it becomes security for them to 
the depositors. And what higher security can be had? Do not private in- 
dividuals of all ranks daily invest their money on such security, by the pur- 
chase of government stock? And the vast numbers who are now more 
deeply interested in the peace and security of the country than at a former 
period, by investing their money in the savings’ banks, is an additional 
guarantee for the continuance of the established order of society. The se- 
curity afforded under the present system is, in fact, no less than that of the 
British empire ; and he who is not satisfied with this, will, it is to be feared, 
find no security which will be, in his eyes, sufficient. The savings of the 
industrious are rendered as secure by our savings’ banks as at present con- 
stituted, as are the riches of the opulent merchants of London in the Bank 
of England. 

Such being the objects and advantages of savings’ banks, it becomes the 
duty of all, but especially of those who occupy stations of influence, or who, 
from their position, have peculiar opportunities of intercourse with the in- 
dustrious classes, to bring frequently and prominently before them the in- 
valuable purposes which this simple scheme is calculated to effect, and to 
assist them with their information and advice, as well as by their exertions. 
Let employers recommend the savings’ banks to the employed, and they 
will find an ample reward, not only in ‘the luxury of doing good,” but in 
the reflex results which will arise to themselves, in the improved condition 
and elevated character of their workmen. In this way a great amount of 
good may be accomplished by the proprietors of factories and other public 
works where numbers are employed. Masters of every description should 
bring the savings’ banks under the notice of their servants, whether mercan- 
tile, agricultural, or domestic. Parents also are, by means of the savings’ 
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banks, furnished with a valuable auxiliary, in training their children to 
economical and provident habits ; and clergymen, from their position in so- 
ciety, have within their reach the accomplishment of much good by the 
establishment of savings’ banks, where not previously established, within 
their respective spheres of operation; or by lending them their countenance 
and support, where already in existence. 

Above all, let the classes for whom these institutions are specially intend- 
ed, themselves step forward, and by extensively availing themselves of their 
advantages, lay the foundation of competence and comfort. Let them avoid 
the too prevalent and fatal error of waiting till they have something 
while, something respectable before they go to the savings’ bank; a beginning 
is a great point achieved. There are few who could not become at least 
shilling depositors ; let them go with their shilling; it will be as willingly 
received as a pound; another and another shilling will swell the amount, 
which will be always accumulating, while the mental habit is at the same 
time acquiring strength. On such slender beginnings have been frequently 
raised a superstructure of comfort and independence which has proved an 
ample compensation for former frugality and self-denial. ‘‘Five-and-twenty 

ears ago,” says a popular journal, “the writer of this had not five shillings 
in the world, and had not a single friend to help him—he was unknown, 
and steeped in penury. Now that he is surrounded with comforts, nothing 
strikes him as so remarkable as seeing persons going about who have not 
advanced one inch during the whole five-and-twenty years, and who were 
exactly on a par with him as to poverty, occupation, and resources. The 
only cause which can be assigned is, that they have daily consumed what they 
have daily made, while he who writes entered into a regular practice, to 
which he pertinaciously adhered, of not consuming all that he earned. No 
mab can doth eat his bannock and have it.? ” 

Let it not be said that the general resort of the working classes to savings’ 
banks would generate niggardly and selfish feelings. Such may, indeed, 
the result in a few isolated minds originally predisposed to such feelings, 
but there is no reason to suppose that savings’ banks ever have been, or ever 
will be, the means of introducing or strengthening such feelings in the minds 
of the mass of the population. 

Let re ¢ industrious man, then, foster the honest and laudable desire of 
improving his condition by economy and self-denial. Let him at once form 
the resolution of resorting at regular intervals to the savings’ bank ; let him 
there establish the foundation of future comfort, the basis of self-procured 
independence. Then he walks abroad another person than before: high 
and generous impulses, formerly unknown to him, spring up in his bosom, 
he feels the kindling aspirations of a new and honorable ambition—he be- 
comes elevated in the scale of being—physical, moral, and intellectual. 





LIFE-ASSURANCE. 
The Principles and Practice of Life-Assurance. By John Sturrock, Jr. Dundee: 1846, 


Within the compass of a small pamphlet, Mr. Sturrock discusses ve 
ably the re eT and practice of life-assurance, using such terms as 
can understand. 

Observing the ignorance generally displayed by individuals who apply at 
life-assurance offices, he very properly sets out with explanations. “The 
person applying to any office to get his life insured, must, as a preliminary 
and indispensable step, satisfy the company that his life is, in common 
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phrase, a good one—or, in other words, that the state of his health and con- 
stitution is such as to make the company believe that he will live to the 
average age—that is, to the age which persons at his time of life generally 
attain. For this purpose he is required to sign a proposal to assure, and to 
ive a reference to his medical attendant and to an intimate friend, who have 
nown his state of health and habits of life for a number of years, and who 
must report thereon to the assurance office. In addition to the evidence thus 
pon to be furnished by the person proposing to effect the insurance, the 
company, for their further security, employ a medical officer to make inqui- 
ries, and use such other means as they deem proper, that they may com- 
letely satisfy themselves of the gooduess of the life offered for insurance. 
f the result of the inquiry is unsatisfactory, the assurance is rejected; but 
if it be in every respect satisfactory, and lead to the conclusion that the life 
of the applicant is really a good one, the assurance is accepted. The assured 
then agrees, on the one hand, to pay to the company, according to his age 
at the time of entry, a certain fixed sum (or premium) during every year of 
his life; and the company, on the other hand, bind themselves to pay to his 
representatives, on the occasion of his death, at whatever time it may hap- 
pen, another much larger fixed sum. These are the usual terms of the as- 
surance contract; but they may be varied to suit the views of the different 
assurers.”’ 

In the middle ranks of life, few have much capital to stand for the benefit 
of their families, in the event of their early decease ; but most have incomes. 
By devoting a portion of the latter in the way of life-assurance, the head of 
a family can make sure that, die when he may, even were it the day after 
his first annual payment, his widow and children will be endowed with a 
certain amount of means. Liife-assurance is therefore one of the humane 
agencies attendant upon our present system of civilization, and it ought to 
be encouraged by all philanthropic persons. There are, however, many 
modes of conducting this business, some half-obsolete and bad, others more 
fair and advantageous, and it may therefore be of much importance to an 
individual that he chooses a right office. 

Mr. Sturrock, like ourselves, condemns the proprietary companies. In 
the infancy of the system, capital was necessary, and a remuneration for its 
risk was fair. Now, the absence of all risk being ascertained, life-assurance 
is no fit subject for mercantile speculation. ‘‘When such companies,” says 
Mr. Sturrock, “‘are announced to the public (and the principle applies equal- 
ly to pure or mixed proprietary companies, ) the greedy capitalist is eager! 
invited to become a partner, by showing the universally large profits suc 
companies make, and that the stocks of similar societies are dling in the 
public market at profits from one to some hundreds per cent. As soon as 
the company is established, such public announcements of profit immedi- 
ately stop. It is no longer how profitable are such investments, but the 
constant tale to the public is, see what a large capital we are risking for your 
benefit. Such a procedure is, to say the least of it,an outrage upon common 
sense. Will not the public see that the large profits these companies an- 
nounce, and pay to the shareholders, is just the measure of the gain taken 
out of their pockets—it is not too strong to say, upon false pretences ?”? What 
use of mincing terms? A proprietary life-assurance office is a mercantile 
lie, and nothing else. Let such, we say, be avoided. Even those called 
mixed offices, which admit assurers to a share of benefits, are only repre- 
hensible in a less degree. It is the more necessary to speak strongly, be- 
cause the keenness of a trading interest makes these companies extremely 
active, and they usually secure a proportion of business in the inverse ratio 
of their deserts.— Chambers’ Journal. 
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THE COINS OF ENGLAND. 


Continued from page 34. 
Wittiam anp Mary anv Wittiam III, 1688 ro 1702. 


The same style of coinage in its general appearance, fineness, and weight, 
was continued at the commencement of these reigns. The profiles of the 
king and queen are shown one over the other on the obverse of all the coins, 
surrounded with ‘‘Gulielmus et Maria, Die Gratia,” and are well executed : 
most of them have four shields arranged as a cross on the reverse, with the 
Nassau arms in the centre, and “W. & M.” interlaced in the angles; but 
some have a simple crowned shield, with the arms of Nassau on an eseutch- 
eon of pretence. The Maundy money has the profiles of the. king and 
queen, with short hair, without drapery, and numerals on the reverses, as 
previously. The latter small coins, after 1692, are not so well executed, 
and it is supposed that the Roetters, who still worked for the mint, engraved 
the first, but not these latter specimens. Notwithstanding these issues, the 
general coinage had fallen into a bad state, and much old hammered money 
(still in circulation) had become thin, and was counterfeited. These cir- 
cumstances called down the attack of Fleetwood, bishop of Ely, as a similar 
state of things, in the reign of Edward VI, had excited the indignation of 
Latimer. Fleetwood exclaimed, in a sermon premes before the Lord 
Mayor at Guildhall—The cry will be like that of Egypt, loud and univer- 
sal; for every family will be a loser; but it will fall severest upon the poor, 
who from a little can spare none :” and another preacher, seeking a simile 
between the debased coinage and the laxity of religion, said—“Our divisions 
have been to our religion what the shears lone been to our money,” &c. 

After the death of the queen, in 1695, the king, who continued to reign 
the title of William III, determined on taking into consideration the 
state of the coinage, (partly owing, as has been stated, to much of the old 
hammered money being still in circulation, which being worn and clipped, 
was now below half its value,) and restore its general character. A tax was 
therefore laid upon dwelling-houses, to raise the sum of £1,200,000, to “A 
ply the deficiency of the clipped money ; and in order that there might 
as little delay as possible in carrying a complete new coinage into effect, 
mints were established at York, Bristol, Norwich, Exeter, and Chester, the 
coins of each mint being respectively marked with the initial letter of the 
name of the place. By means of the assistance of these country mints the 
new coinage was complete’ in two years, The high feeling of the: kin 
upon this subject, and his determination to obtain the best opinions an 
guidance in the matter, are strongly exemplified by the fact of his appoint- 
meat of the illustrious Newton to the post of the master of the mint, which, 
however, did not take place till 1697. Nearly 7,000,000 of silver money 
were coined during the years 1696 and 1697 ; by far the greatest portion of 
which was minted at the Tower. Besides the letters indicating the places 
of mintage, some of the coins had marks, such as the rose, indicating that 
the silver came from the west of England; plumes, Welsh silver; and the 
elephant and castle, indicating metal from the African company. These 
marks were generally placed in the angles between the shields. 

But the silver coinage was still insufficient, and continued so for twenty 
years afterwards, for in 1717, in the reign of George I, Sir Isaac Newton, 
who was still in office, said in his report, “if silver money become a little 
scareer, people will, in a little time, refuse to make payments in silver with- 
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out a premium.” On the new coinage the king’s bust appears alone, sur- 
rounded by “‘Gulielmus III, Dei Gratia:” the reverse has the four shields 
as before, but without W. or M. in the angles, and all the pieces are alike, 
with the exception of mint marks. The Maundy money was as before, 
with the obvious exception of the king’s bust being alone. The few rare 
varieties that occur in collections, it is supposed, were only patterns. The 
shillings and sixpences varied slightly towards the close of the reign, in 
having the features of the bust a little more strongly marked, and having the 
hair more upright on the forehead. The year of the reign was marked on 
the edges of the larger pieces. The most absurd enactments were passed in 
this reign, with a view to remedy the scarcity of gold—**No gold was to be 
worn as ornaments during the war, &c.” In the reign of Charles Il it had 
been enacted that no gold should be used in gilding carriages. 

The guineas at one time rose in this reign to the value of 30s., though 
ieces of equal weight and fineness could be purchased in Holland for 22s. ; 
ut an enactment reduced their value to 26s., and afterwards to 22s. These 

mere arbitrary enactments causing the greatest confusion, and it being even- 
tually found that, on the continent, gold bore a value as 15 to 1 of that of 
silver, it followed, that to preserve something like that proportion, 2ls. 6d. 
was sufficient for the guinea, and it afterwards passed at that price, and this 
measure to a small degree, prevented the great export of silver for the pur- 
chase of gold, 

- The copper or tin coinage of these reigns did not vary much in character 
from those of Charles and James, but the half pence of William HII, 1699, 
show the Britannia, with the right leg crossed, like that on the farthings of 
Charles I, but in this case the leg is draped and not bare. The tin half pen- 
nies and farthings have a plug of copper in them. In 1593, Andrew Corbel 
obtained a patent for making copper half pence and farthings, for payment 
of £1,000 per annum, upon which it appears the patentee would have a 

of £18,000 in the nine years of his patent, but the patent was taken 
him in the following year. 

On some of the patterns preserved which were essays for the copper of 
these reigns, we find the queen’s head on one side, with “Maria II, Dei 
Gratia ;”’ and on the other side, the king’s head, with “Gulielmus III, Dei 
Gra.,”’ on others, the queen’s head, and “Maria II, Dei Gra.” on the ob- 
verse; and on the reverse, a rose, with *‘Ex candore decus.” Of William 
III there is a pattern farthing, half brass, with a sun on the reverse, and **Non 
devio.”” These half brass patterns look like the half of a sovereign and the 
half of a farthing stuck together, showing half the face red and half yellow. 


Anne, 1702 ro 1714. 


The coins of this reign are of the same fineness, weight, and denomina- 
tion as those of the last. The devices are also the same, with trifling varia- 
tions: the bust of the queen, on the obverse, is turned to the right; the hair 
is simply bound by a fillet, and the shoulders clothed in a light drapery, fas- 
tened in front with a stud or rosette: the legend—‘‘Anna Dei Gratia:” the 
reverse has the shields arranged as a cross, with the star of the Garter in the 
centre, instead of the arms of Nassau of the last reign, and date and titles, 
“Mag. Br. F. R. et Hib. Reg.” 

The slight variations alluded to are the marks denoting the sources from 
which the silver was derived, some having the plumes for the silver of 
Welsh mines, and some the roses for west of England silver; also some 
with both marks, denoting that the silver was mixed. Others have the word 
“*Vigo” under the queen’s head, in commemoration of the capture of Vigo 
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and the Spanish galleons, from the treasure of which the silver of those 
coins was derived. In some the fillet in the hair is rather differently ar- 
ranged. This trifling change took place in the coins issued after the govern- 
ment union with Scotland, from which time the coinage of the two countries 
was assimilated in every respect, and the separate Scottish coinage, with 
distinct national emblems, which had continued from James I to this time, 
was abolished. 

The only distinction, now, of the Scottish coins, was the letter E., for the 
Edinburgh mint, under the queen’s head. ‘Those coins with the E. were 
the last coins produced away from the Tower. The arms of the reverses 
were slightly changed at this time, and those of England and Scotland, in- 
stead of being on separate shields, were impaled together on the first and 
third shields, those of France and Ireland occupying the second and fourth. 
The larger pieces have the year of the reign on the edge—as “‘Anno regni 
Quinto,” “Sexto,” or as the year might be. 

Of the coins of the short but prosperous reign of Anne, it may be said that 
they mark another epoch in the good coinage of English money. Charles I, 
by his natural taste for art, had done much for the design and. execution of 
the coin. The spirited conduct of the Commonwealth and Cromwell had 
imported foreign skill, and with its aid carried the coinage of the country in 
perfection of execution even beyond that of neighboring nations. In the 
reign of Queen Anne great attention was again paid to the execution of the 
coins, and great public interest seemed to be roused to the importance of 
those national monuments, as will be seen from the following suggestion to 
the government of the time by Dean Swift. He proposed that the half pence 
and farthings, after the union with Scotland and the perfect assimilating of 
the two countries, should be entirely recoined, and that “Ist. They should 
bear devices and inscriptions, alluding to the most remarkable events of her 
majesty’s reign; 2d. That there be a society established for finding out pro- 
per subjects, inscriptions, and devices,”’ with other excellent suggestions and 
remarks. “By this means,” he said, “medals that are at present only a 
dead treasure, or mere curiosities, will perpetuate the glories of her majesty’s 
reign, and keep alive a gratitude for great public services, and excite the 
emulation of posterity.” To these generous purposes nothing can contribute 
in so lasting a manner as medals of this kind, for they are of undoubted au- 
thority, not perishable by time, nor confined like other monuments to a cer- 
tain place: the combination of these properties is certainly not to be found 
in books, statues, pictures, buildings, or any other records of illustrious ae- 
tions. The great interest of such records on coins is fully shown by the 
coins of the Romans, who so fully appreciated this mode of commemorating 
great events. Nothing, however, was done upon these useful and patriotic 
suggestions, though they were warmly entertained for a time, and some 
net wee actually struck. ‘But if, observes Ruding, “the Dean’s project 

ad been carried out, it would have ennobled our coinage, and have elevated 
it far above the rank of a mere medium of commerce.” 

Her gold coins were five pounds, two pounds, guineas, and half guineas: 
the devices are the same as those on the silver coins, with the exception of 
the sceptres on the angles of the cross. 

The queen’s fastidious modesty in insisting upon the drapery about the 
bust, caused her gold coins so closely to resemble the silver, that shillings 
and sixpences were gilt and passed for guineas and half guineas: the only 
difference being that the guineas had a lock of hair proceeding from the 
nape of the neck, and lying over the right shoulder on the right breast. An- 
other mark, by which these false guineas might be det@cted, was, of course, 
the sceptre on the reverse. 
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Of copper none at all was issued during the reign; and the Queen Anne 
farthings, of which so much has been said, were only patterns, and never 
issued; they are, however, not excessively rare, the one with sunk letters 
being the most scarce. 

Among the patterns of farthings is a fine one with the bust well executed, 
and Anna Augusta for the obverse, and a victory in a war chariot, with the 
motto ‘Pax missa per orbem,” on the reverse (1713,) probably struck with 
a view to commemorate the general peace. Others have the figure of Bri- 
tannia, like that on the farthings of Charles II, but placed in a decorated 
niche. This is called the canopy pattern. Some of these patterns are struck 
in gold. There is a pattern half penny, among others, having on the 
reverse a small Britannia, holding a sprig of rose and thistle on the same 
stem: above the figure is a large crown. 


Georce I, 1714 to 1727. 


The coinage of this reign remained the same in weight and value as in 

the preceding one, the bust of the king was executed in the conventional 
- of the time, with mantle and Roman armor, and is turned to the left. 
The legend on the obverse contains the titles as well as the name, with (for 
the first time as a permanent addition) ‘‘defender of the faith, fidei defensor, 
abbreviated like the rest, as Georgius D. G. M. BR. FR. et Hib. Rex. F. 
D.”. On the reverse his German titles appear; as “Brunsvicensis et Lu- 
nenbergensis Dux Sacri Romani Imperii, Archithesaurius et Elector,’’ ab- 
breviated as “‘Brun. et L. Dux S. R. I. ATH. et EL.”” His own arms are 
not placed in the centre like those of William III, but occupy the fourth 
shield. The marks indicating the derivation of the silver are continued as 
in the preceding reign, some having also S. S. C. for that received from the 
South Company, and some a plume and linked C’s, for a Welsh copper 
company. The large pieces have on the edge their date, and that of the 
year of the reign, as “1718 Quinto,” &c. 

The Maundy money has the bust, with “Georgius Dei Gra.,”’ and the 
reverse a crowned numeral with the king’s English titles only. It isa rather 
disgraceful fact to English skill, that in this reign the coins executed in the 
petty state of Brunswick for circulation in the king’s foreign dominions are 
far better in execution than the English ones. They are of similar device. 

Of the ameer of silver in this reign much has been said. It was certainly 
insufficient for the circulation required. Many distinguished men were con- 
sulted on this and other matters connected with the coinage; and in 1717 
Sir Isaac Newton, still master of the mint, in his report previously alluded 
to, stated “if silver money should become a little scarcer, people would re- 
fuse to make payments in silver.”’ 

The copper coinage was much extended in this reign; above £46,000 
worth was coined in 1717,the pound avoirdupois being coined into twenty- 
eight pence. The Britannia on the half penny now became more like that 
of the Roman coin from which it was originally taken. Some patterns dated 
1724 have Britannia leaning upon a harp instead of a shield, probably a 
pattern for an Irish coinage. 


George II, 1729 ro 1760. 


No change took place in the weight, value, &c. of the coinage during this 
on The king’s head was again reversed, as had now become customary, 
and his bust consequently turns to the right, with simply “‘Georgius II, Dei 
Gratia,”’ as in the reign of his father, with the exception of a change in the 
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arrangement of the title, which now runs thus: “M. B. F. et H. Rex. F. 
D. B. et L. D.S. R. 1. A. T. et E.,” being merely a new abbreviation of the 
English titles, followed by a still more close abbreviation of the German 
ones. Some alteration was made in this reign in the pattern of the millin 
at the edges of shillings, sixpences, &c.; for although the milled edge had 
put a stop to the old clipping system, filing was now resorted to for robbing 
the coin ; by which means, after a portion of the edge had been removed, 
the upright or diagonal lines might be restored by the file. To remedy this 
evil, a serpentine line, very difficult to imitate by the file, was adopted about 
1740. In addition to the previous marks indicating the source of the metal, 
the word Lima occurs on those of his coins minted from the silver captured 
either by Lord Anson, in the great Acapulco Galleon, or, as some think, by 
the Prince Frederic and Duke privateers. Some have an elephant for the 
silver brought by the African company. The Roman armor at the shoulder 
differs from that of his father in having a lion’s head for ornament. 

Of the gold coins, the quarter guinea was omitted in this reign. Up to 
this time, a number of the old hammered coins of James I, Charles 1, and 
Charles II, were still in circulation, as broad pieces, an appropriate name 
for the old thin rials and angels. Their circulation was now Soebidden by 
enactment. 

The principal gold coins minted were guineas and half guineas, only a 
few five pound and two pound pieces being struck. The guinea was, by 
proclamation, in 1737, raised to 22s. 9d., and foreign gold coins passing in 
this country, principally Portuguese, settled at proportionate rates. The de- 
signs of the reverses of the gold coins were changed in this reign, and the 
old garnished shield, somewhat varied, again adopted, in place of the four 
shields disposed as a cross. The disposition which was thus abandoned on 
the gold, was, however, continued on the silver coins. 

The first coinage of copper half pence and farthings in this reign was 
under warrant of Queen Caroline (in 1738,) for the time, guardian of the 
realm. There were forty-six half pence coined out of the pound avoirdu- 
pois: though the false coining of gold or silver had been made high treason, 
the coining of now money was only deemed a misdemeanor, and the in- 
creased penalty of this reign only made the punishment two years’ imprison- 
ment; which slight punishment, in comparison to that respecting gold and 
silver coins, was perhaps one cause of the great quantity of false copper 
money now sent into circulation. Birmingham was the chief seat of these 
illegal mints, though destined afterwards to become the legitimate spot where 
the whole copper coinage of the country was to be for a time carried on. 
Up to this time, however, the copper coinage appears to have been a tem- 

rary expedient only. No monies were worked in this reign but at the 

‘ower and in the king’s German dominions. 

The copper coinage of George II presents no remarkable feature. 


Eneutsh Coins rrom George III ro Victoria, (1760. To 1837.) 


This prince on succeeding to the throne of his grandfather did not meddle 
with the silver coinage, although the a was scanty in amount, and 
of decreased value, from excessive wear and filing, which all the precautions 
of the last reign had not been able effectually to prevent. In 1762 and 1763 
a small amount of coin (£5,791) was issued, but of what denomination is 
not stated. In this coinage, and till 1787, one pound of silver of 11 oz. 
2 dwits. fine to 18 dwts. alloy, was coined into 62 shillings. But Mr. Haw- 
kins supposes it was not from dies of George III, as no coinage (except the 
Maundy money) was issued with his portrait before 1763, when shillings to 
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the amount of £100! were struck for distribution to the populace of Dublin, - 

when the Earl of Northumberland became lord lieutenant of Ireland. A 
coinage, however, was in contemplation, as evinced by the pattern shilling 
of 1764. In 1780, a proposal was made, but without success, to take the 
coinage out of the hands of the sovereign, abolishing the mint establishment, 
and vesting the power of coining in the Bank of England. 

It seems almost impossible, however, to conceive that still no serious issue 
of silver money took place till 1757, twenty-seven years after the accession 
of the king, more than the average length of a long reign; and yet, in 1772, 
the bad state of the coinage offered such temptations to forgery, that £1,136 
was granted over and above £600 per year allowed in George II, for prose- 
cuting forgers. 

The year 1787 was marked by an issue of £55,459 in shillings and six- 
pences, the king’s bust appearing much in the same modern Roman style 
as that of his predecessor, but stiff and less bold in execution, though an 
improvement on the shillings of 1763. These shillings resemble on the re- 
verse, both in type and legend, those of George II, except that in the last 
mentioned the crowns are between the shields instead of over them. As the 
silver pieces in circulation in this country at the time were all light, and 
worn quite smooth, the new issue soon found its way to the melting pot, 
being worth considerably more than the old shillings: but all these small 
batches of new coins soon disappeared, and the currency became gradually 
more and more scanty and depreciated, without any great effort on the part 
of the government to remedy the evil. 

This state of things was, inconceivable as it may appear, allowed to go on, 
getting gradually worse and worse, till the year 1803, when it was attempt- 
ed to patch up the grievance by stamping Spanish dollars for circulation, 
with a mark like that used at Goldsmith’s -Hall for stamping silver plate. 
In the following year this stamp was changed for.a small octagon containing 
the king’s head; and about the same time an arrangement was made with 
Mr. Bolton of Soho, near Birmingham, to stamp the entire face of the dollar 
with a device, by means of machinery, the result of the great invention in 
the application of steam power recently rendered practical by Watt. 

In 1798, Messrs. Dorrien and Magen endeavored to remedy: the great 
searcity of silver money to some extent, by sending a quantity of bullion to 
the Tower to be coined on their own account, according to the act of Charles 
Il, upon payment of certain dues. But after it was coined, the government 
of this unfortunate period, destined ever to be obstructive, caused it all to be 
melted down, on the plea that a coinage could not be lawful without a pro- 
clamation ; so that this attempt on the part of the public to right the griev- 
ance themselves, was rendered unavailing by the government. These 
shillings, of which a very few specimens escaped tie crucible, were, with 
the exception of the date, exactly like those of 1787. 

A small issue of shillings, sixpences, and Maundy money, took place in 
1797 and 1798, the heads on which are very much more beautifully execu- 
ted than those of any other coins of the reign. Some consider them to have 
been only patterns: they are known among collectors as the wire money, 
from the very slender numerals on the Maundy pieces. 

It was not till 1816, during the regency of the Prince of Wales, that it 
was determined to meet the difficulties of a new coinage. This event was, 
perhaps, more owing to the activity and energy of Messrs. Bolton and Watt, 
than to any initiative feeling on the part of the government: those gentlemen 
had, in the copper — confided to them in 1797, proved the efficacy of 
their vast machinery, and had scientifically considered all the principles upon 
which the coinage of a great nation ought to be conducted, especially as re- 
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gards its protection from the clipper and filer, and from the effect of legiti- 
mate wear and tear. The first safeguard was obtained by such further im- 
provements in the milling of the edges as rendered manual imitation almost 
impossible: and the second, the protection of the impress, by preventing it 
from rubbing against other coins, was to a great extent effected by a rim 
round the extreme edge being raised somewhat higher than the relief of the 
device. Many beautiful and successful specimens were produced: and at 
length, by these facilities, and the arrival of the grievance at an insupporta- 
ble height, the government was stimulated to meet the difficulty. 

Messrs. Bolton and Watt erected machinery in the Tower similar to their 

- own at Soho, and a new coinage began in earnest. The French revolution 
had worked great changes not only in politics but in art, in all Europe; and 
the new coinage was consequently in a totally different style of desiga to all 
previous ones. 

The Parisian school, founded by David and his followers, had thrown off 
the fluttering pomposity of the modern Roman style, and aimed at copying 
even nature through the artistic medium of the statuesque simplicity of 
Greek models ; and however full of exaggeration in itself, the new style led 
the way to a better and more natural school of art than that which sprun 
up about the period of Louis XIII, and had been growing feebly worse till 
the revolution of 1784; even more characterless in England than on the 
continent. ‘I'he dies were executed for the new coinage by Wyon, and in- 
fluenced by the general new feeling in art, he abandoned the conventional 
Roman armor and mantle, and produced a simple laureated bust, founded 
upon the style of the present antique models; those of Greece now furnish- 
ing the feeling rather than those of Rome, which, in the previous phase of 
art, had been filtered down to the most insipid conventional mannerism, 
which had now passed away under the influence of new and more invigora- 
ting intluences. : 

The design now adopted was a laureated head, the bust oinetl too 
familiar to require description. The reverse was also changed, and the dis- 
position of the shields as a cross finally abandoned. In February, 1817, the 

issue of the new half crowns, shillings, and sixpences, took place, and all 

‘who recollect that event can bear witness to the agreeable impression it 

produced, and the extraordinary beauty the coins appeared to possess, after 
the flat, bent, and battered bits of silver, of half their nominal value, that 
had been so long made to pass current as the coin of the realm. The old 
shillings were about one-quarter, and the sixpences one-third less than their 

proper value. ; ; i 

The pieces were, indeed, in mechanical execution, the finest that have 
ever been issued in Europe, and the artistic merit of the devices was very 
considerable, 

One of the principal defects being a coarse, or perhaps brutal, expression 
in the face of the king’s portrait. Crown pieces were soon afterwards issued, 
having on the reverse a device similar of the George noble of Henry VIII, 
but in the new school of art: the knight in armor being of course superseded 
by a classical naked figure in a Greek helmet. This attempt to exhibit on 
the coin some work of art of a class superior to the trivialities of heraldic 
blazonry, was made by Pistrucci, whose work did not, however, give the 
satisfaction it deserved, and was over severely criticised. This figure, it is 
said, of St. George and the Dragon, is nearly a copy from a figure in a battle 
saa on an antique gem in the Orleans collection ; but several Greek coins 

could point out might equally well have furnished the model. It is on the 
whole a spirited performance; but the improvement it might have effected 
in the style of art displayed on our coinage was completely swamped by the 
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tty jealousies and bickerings, caused by the introduction of Pistrucci (asa 
oreigner) to the mint. He had previously engraved a similar figure upon 

the twenty shilling gold coin of the new issue, now again termed a sovereign 
after a lapse of three centuries. The silver crown of George III is now get- 
ting scarce, and the handsome reverse, being better appreciated, collectors 
give from twenty to thirty shillings for well preserved specimens. 

On the half crowns the armorial bearings are displayed on a simple shield, 
with the arms of Hanover on the escutcheon of pretence; they have on the 
reverse, “‘Britanniorum Rex Fid. Def.:” in the garniture of the shield are 
the letters W. W. P. for William Wellesley Pole, master of the mint; and 
W. for Wyon, the engraver; the edge is milled, and not lettered, as the half 
crowns of previous reigns. 

The shillings were engraved by Wyon from a bust cut in jasper by Pis- 
trucci. 

The Maundy money has the new bust, but the crowned numerals as before. 

On the issue of this new money, individuals received in exchange for old 
coins, new ones equal in amount to the nominal value of the old, the loss 
falling.upon the general revenue. Twenty stations were established in dif- 
ferent parts of London for effecting the exchange, which, with the assistance 
of the bankers, was carried through in an incredibly short space of time. 

Of this great recoinage of 1817, when the style of the coins was totally 
changed as described, I do not think it necessary to give examples, as all the 
coins then struck are still in circulation, and beautiful and numerous speci- 
mens I hope in the pockets and cash boxes of all my readers. 

The gold coinage of this reign was not quite so long neglected as that of 
silver. But, nevertheless, the issues were scanty and insufficient. In the 
year of the king’s accession, a gold coinage took place, and there are guineas 
of this type with the date of almost every year between 1764 and 1774. It 
was principally of guineas and half guineas, some larger pieces being merely 

as medals. In the following year, quarter guineas were again struck 
as in I. A subsequent gold coinage took place in 1770, when forty- 
four guineas and a half were coined out of every pound weight of gold, 22 
carats fine to 2 carats alloy (crown gold ;) seven shilling pieces were added 
to the quarter guineas in this coinage. 

In 1774, the head on the guineas was changed for one resembling, though 
in poorer relief, a beautiful pattern afterwards referred to. 

In 1787, a new gold coinage took place, and the guineas, known as spade 
guineas, appeared; they were so called from the shield on the reverse, which 
was quite simple and of the form of a pointed spade. The last date I have 
seen of guineas of this pattern is 1799. 

Then comes the last guinea, that of 1813. It has the head in a more 
modern style, and the reverse is also of a totally new character, having the 
arms in a small circle enclosed in a “‘garter.’? The half guineas followed 
nearly the same course, the improved head appearing about 1774, and the 
spade pattern about 1787, but half guineas with the arms enclosed in a gar- 
ter appeared as early as 1801. Guineas of this type were probably prepared 
at the same time. 

The seven shilling pieces have on the reverse, a crown, but without a 
lion, as on the pattern to be referred to: the head on the early ones is very 
bad, but in 1804 it was changed for one similar to that on the half guineas. 
Next came the 20s. piece of 1817, now again termed a sovereign. 

The wretched state of the coinage throughout the greater part of this reign, 
though it did not till the eleventh hour stimulate the government to any ef- 
fectual remedy, yet produced a certain extent of activity in the preparation 
of patterns, and other such preliminary steps. The most remarkable gold 
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patierns prepared are as follows: First, a finely executed piece, dated 1772, 
the head of which is superior to that on any gold coin really issued up to 
1817, though poorly imitated on the guineas from 1774 to 1787. Secondly, 
a curious pattern, called La Mahon’s, or Lord Stanhope’s pattern: the head 
is very poor, and executed in a wretched wiry manner, which it is said his 
lordship considered a style likely to wear well. This pattern has a curious 
border or edging by which it is easily distinguished. 

In 1795, a pattern guinea was proposed by Messrs. Bolton and Watt, of 
the same design as the large penny they coined for the government in 1797, 
with the raised rim and sunk letters. It looks very well in gold. 

There is a pattern seven shilling piece of 1775, with the rose, shamrock, 
and thistle, crowned, for reverse. 

The Copper Coinage——Copper received no more attention in the early 
part of this reign than silver. The following are the only remarkable events 
connected with it. In 1770, the sovereignty of the Isle of Man was pur- 
chased of the Duke and Duchess of Athol tor £70,000, when copper was 
struck for circulation in that island, having for its device the three legs, the 
armorial device of the Isle of Man. 

The general copper currency was in such a state about 1784, that private 
tokens were again tolerated. The tradesmen’s tokens began with the An- 
glesea penny, and continued in a great variety, and form in themselves an 
interesting collection of medals, till suppressed by the lawful coinage of 
1797; in the July of which year a contract was entered into with Mr. Bol- 
ton, of Soho, near Birmingham, for coining five hundred tons of copper in 
pences only. 

The result of this contract was the production of the large, boldly executed 
pennies so abundantly current for some time afterwards. And so much 
better was this undertaking conducted at Soho, that, though Mr. Bolton in- 
cluded many things not mentioned in mint estimates, he coined more 
ly, and yet gained a profit. Indeed, so convinced was the government of 
his more acute views in the management of the undertaking, that they were 
glad to allow him to find his own copper for a subsequent coinage. 


Georce IV, 1820 ro 1830. 


The silver coins of this reign continued of the same value and denomi- 
nation as the recent coinage in the previous reign. Most of the pieces have 
the initials of Pistrucci (B. P.,) who engraved all the dies. The George and 
dragon was slightly altered for the crowns, being also somewhat larger. In 
1824, the king disapproved of the likeness on the coins, and the bust of 
Chantrey being just completed, Pistrucci was directed to copy it in a series 
of new dies; but he declined imitating the work of another artist, and the 
dies after Chantrey’s bust were consequently executed by Wyon: since 
which time Pistrucci has enjoyed a sinecure in his appointwent in the mint. 
in these coins after Chantrey, which is a highly flattered likeness, the king 
is represented without the laurel, which, as an emblem of victory, was con- 
sidered inappropriate, no war having taken place in his reign. It is a symbol 
that will most likely not be renewed. These pieces with the reverse en- 
graved by Merlin are very beautiful; and a great improvement on the last 
coins was effected in the armorial bearings, by leaving out the lines indica- 
tive of the color of the respective fields, which rather confused the effect of 
the design of 1817 and succeeding years. 

A reverse for the shillings was adopted in 1825, consisting of a sprig of 
rose, thistle, and shamrock, united under a crown. It had been proposed 
for gold seven shilling pieces in 1775, but only patterns were struck. 
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The Maundy money has the bust like the early coins of the reign, the 
new bust never being adopted for these small coins; the reverse has the 
numerals crowned between branches, and the date. Particulars respecting 
the slight differences of each separate issue appear superfluous in this place, 
particularly as most of the coins are still in common circulation. 

The gold underwent similar reforms as to the head of the king, the flat 
laureated head by Pistrucci giving place to Chantrey’s head by Wyon; and 
there are double sovereigns, sovereigns, and half sovereigns of this type. 
The double sovereigns are most beautiful coins, the head in bold relief, and 
very simple and grand in effect. Larger pieces were struck, but not for 
general circulation. 

The copper coins underwent similar alterations; the old Britannia becom- 
ing a more Minerva-like figure, with a Greek helmet, and the Chantrey bust 
without laurel was adopted on the late pennies, half pennies, and farthings. 


Wituiam IV, 1830 ro 1837. 


The Duke of Clarence ascended the throne on the death of his brother, 
and arrangements Were made for a new coinage, exactly on the same prin- 
ciples as those of the last coins of the preceding reign. 

Pattern crowns, issued only in small number for the cabinets of collectors, 
had the arms on the reverse, in a plain shield displayed on a mantle of er- 
mine. The half crowns, of the same patiern, with slight exceptions, were 
issued for currency. 

The shillings were issued with no armorial device, but with simply ‘One 
Shilling’’ on the reverse between a branch of oak and one of laurel: a device 
affording perhaps still less scope for the talent of the artist than even the ar- 
morial beari But as long as the office of master of the mint is conferred 
upon some political adherent, without regard to his fitness for its duties, 
litle reform in the style of art adapted to the coinage can be expected. The 
Maundy money of this reign has the numerals, between similar branches of 
oak and laurel to those of the shillings. 

The groat, or four penny piece, was again issued for currency in this 
reign, and proved a very useful coin. The reverse is similar to that on the 
recent copper cvins, being Britannia helmeted, with trident, and the legend 
is ‘Four Pence.” 

The gold coins for circulation were like the last pieces of George IV, 
having the head without a laurel wreath, and very beautifully executed by 
Wyon; indeed, a perfectly new impression of one of the sovereigns of this 
reign is a very beautiful memorial of the art of the period. There were only 
sovereigns and half sovereigns, the five pounds and double sovereigns being 
only coined in small numbers, and principally issued among collectors. 

he copper coins remained pennies, half pennies, and farthings, and were 
modelled after those of silver and gold—the head being like those of George 
IV, without the laurel; the reverses had the figure of Britannia like those 
of the last reign. 


Victoria. 


The death of the late king in 1537 brought the Princess Victoria, daughter 
of his brother, the Duke of Kent, to the throne. No crowns have as yet 
been issued. The half crowns have a very pleasing portrait bust of the 
queen, engraved by bat cap from a wax model taken by himself from the 
life. The reverse has the shield, crowned between two branches of laurel. 
The colors are again expressed in the arms by lines in different directions in 
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the usual heraldic manner—which is certainly not an improvement. The 
half crowns were not issued for two years, many causes of delay occurring. 
The shilling resembles that of the preceding reign, the reverse having ‘*One 
Shilling” between oak and laurel branches. The sixpences have the same 
types as the shillings. . A ’ 

The Maundy money has the portrait like the groat (or four penny piece,) 
but the reverses have the crowned numerals as previously. The groat-is 
still coined for circulation; having the figure of Britannia on the reverse as 
in the last reign. The gold coins are only the sovereigns and half sovereigns, 
with the same head by Wyon on the reverse. The larger pieces were only 
struck as medals; which may be procured by the curious on application at 
the mint. A pattern has, however, just been issued of a £5 piece, which 
it is said is intended for eirculation. It has a fine head of the queen on the 
obverse, and on the reverse, as a step towards a greater display of art, a 
beautiful symbolic figure of Una and the lion. This idea, however, appears 
somewhat far-fetched, and but little appropriate. 
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Tue Operation or a Purety Metatrtic Currency. 


If we used only a metallic currency, the business of the Bank of England 
would be precisely the same as that which is now conducted in the banking 
department. The issuing of paper constitutes no necessary part of the busi- 
ness of the Bank of England or any other bank. The business of all banks 
in such case, which would be the same as many banks at this moment, 
would be to receive deposits of money from the publie, for its safe keeping, 
and, as their agents, to make whatever payments they ordered. But, as a 
banker must incur a great expense for the convenience of his customers, he 
is allowed to use’ such portion of his deposits in discounting bills, or in hold- 
ing interest bearing securities, as he can, with safety to himself, considering 
his liability to repay these deposits on demand. By this means the banker 
acquires a fund, in addition to his own capital, from which he can advance 
money to such of his customers who require to borrow it, taking what he 
considers good security for its repayment; and the profit which he thus de- 
rives, enables him to perform the business of his customers without any 
charge. It is, however, evident that the first consideration for a banker must 
be, ‘bat he atvall times keeps such a quantity of his money unemployed as 
will meet any probable demand upon him—that this quantity must have a 
reference, first, to the entire amount of deposits which he holds, and next to 
the circumstances which at any particular period renders it likely that his 
customers will require more than usual of their money. 

With a purely metallic circulation, the Bank of England would have its 
own capital and the deposits of its customers only fo deal with. The deposits 
would be made in coin only (or in bullion, by an arrangément for that pur- 
pose, by which the bank would receive bullion ata sinall reduction from its 
value in coin, to pay for the trouble and loss of time in sending it to the 
mint to be coined, as at present.) In addition to its own capital, the bank 
would use such portion of its deposits as experience proved to be safe-and 
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prudent, in public securities and in discounting bills of exchange. The de- 
posits of the bank in this case would vary as they now do, just in proportion 
as the unemployed money of the community increased or diminished. Gold 
1s a commodity which is imported only, like other commodities, when it 
offers to the merchant the greatest inducements. As long as wool, or silk, 
or tallow, or any other commodity is scarce at home, and offers a profit to 
import, no merchant will buy bullion ; but when the stocks of all other com- 
modities are so full, that the prices at home are such that it will not answer 
the purpose of the merchant to import them, then he has recourse to bullion 
as the most profitable return. So that bullion is never imported except when 
‘the stocks of other commodities are large, and their relative prices in this 
country and others such as will not remunerate the importer. Then bullion 
is taken as the best mode of balancing the exchanges. The merchant, im- 
porting gold, places it in the Bank of England, as the merchant importing 
wool places it in the London docks. But the use which the bank may make 
of the gold while they hold it, enables them to do so without any charge for 
rent or risk; while the dock company, having no use of the goods placed in 
their hands, charge a rent. The process, therefore, of an increase of deposits 
in the bank, would always infer a great increase of the stock of other com- 
modities beforehand ; that is, in short, a general abundance of capital.—_A 
decrease of the deposits of the bank would infer exactly the opposite state of 
things. If we required to import commodities from abroad, we should first 
send such other commodities as bore a profit, the price of which, from their 
abundance here, was less than the price abroad; and it would not be until 
our general stocks of other commodities were so much reduced, and the 
prices were so high, that no profit would be derived from their export, that 
gold would be sent to make a foreign payment. So that, as an influx of 
gold implies a great abundance and low price of all other commodities, so 
an export of gold implies a great scarcity and high price of all other commo- 
dities, Asa commodity, the price of gold is so uniform in ail places, and 
at all times, that it is seldom used as an article of commerce between na- 
tions, except under the peculiar circumstances described ; or, in other words, 
tw balance the exchanges of other commodities. When, therefore, the de- 
posits in the bank were increasing, it would be an evidence of a great abun- 
dance of those commodities which constitute the floating capital of the 
country, and when they were decreasing, it would be an evidence of the 
great scarcity of such commodities. 

The deposits held by the bank would be a fund altogether different from 
the coin in circulation, over which the bank could exercise no immediate 
control. Suppose a community required a circulation of twenty millions to 
perform its internal operations of business, and that that quantity of coin 
was in circulation. There would be no possibility, on the part of the bank, 
of increasing that amount of circulation, as long as only the same amount of 
transactions were performed, for no one would take money from the bank, 
and pay interest for it, to keep it idle in his possession. If, under those cir- 
cumstances, the bank were able to increase the amount of their advances, 
by discounting more bills than were sufficient always to return into the 
channels of ¢irculation, the same amount as flowed in from day to day, 
either as payments of former advances falling due, or as deposits on private 
accounts, or in payment of the revenue of the state, always supposing that 
the circulation had been exactly sufficient for all internal exchanges before ; 
then such further advances made by the bank could only be, either for the 
purpose of transmitting the bullion abroad, or for the purpose of using it as 
an article of manufacture, for plate or ornaments. Such advances, therefore, 
would not add to the circulation, but would be a reduction from the capital 
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of the bank, until replaced, when the security on which the advance had 
been made became due. And as the bank cannot add to the circulation by 
merely increasing its usual advances, so neither could it diminish the circu- 
lation by withholding such usual advances, as long as so many persons held 
deposits with their bankers, upon which they could draw at pleasure. Any 
attempt on the part of bankers to contract the circulation below the required 
amount, would immediately lead to a reduction of the deposits; and until 
such deposits were reduced to the lowest point, would prove unavailing. 
We are all along referring to what would take place with a purely metallic 
currency. But there are means by which a larger circulation may be in- 
duced in the one case, and a smaller one in the other case. At a period of 

reat plenty and abundance, we have already seen that the deposits in the 
Fank would increase, in consequence of an import of bullicn. The difficul- 
ty to employ the deposits to the extent to which the bank would judge it 
safe to do so, would induce it to lower the rate of discounts; and this at a 
moment, too, when the cheapness and abundance of commodities would be 
tending to create an increased demand for the manufactures of the country, 
owing to their cheapness ; the two causes combining—a greater demand for 
cheaper commodities, and a lower charge for the use of money—would lead 
to a more extensive trade, and fuller employment; and thus the quantity of 
circulation required would be greater; but all that the bank can contribute 
towards such a result, is by reducing the rate of interest, which is of itself 
one of the component parts of the calculation of every commercial operation. 

The way in which a contraction of the circulation, were it purely metal- 
lic, would take place, would be as follows—and to this part we elaim es 
cial attention, as being very important to our considerations hereafter, e 
have already shown that an export of gold takes place when we have such 
a diminution in the stock of commodities generally, that it becomes u 
fitable to export them to a sufficient extent to pay for our imports. From 
whatever cause this security of commodities at home proceeds—whether 
from a very undue investment of the floating capital of the country in public 
works, which had stimulated an enormous consumption of everything, with- 
out reproducing the same commodities, or any thing that would exchange 
for them—or whether from a great deficiency in our own crops at home— 
or whether from a great deficiency of the crops, and, consequently, the scar- 
city and high price of those raw materials, by which our manufacturing in- 
dustry is kept employed—or whether from all these causes combined— 
matters not; it is the most certain evidence of a diminished floating capital. 
At the commencement of such a period, let us suppose that the bank ac- 
counts stood thus : 





Capital, £14,500,000 Government securities,  £10,000,000 

Rest, 3,500 ,000 Bills of exchange, 12,000,000 

Deposits, 12,000,000 Bullion or coin, 8,000,000 
£30,000 ,000 £30,000,000 © 


This would have been nearly the state of the bank six months ago, leaving 
out of consideration its issues of notes altogether, and supposing it existing 
under a purely metallic currency. The bank would have advanced 22,000,- 
0001. of coin on government securities and bills of exchange, retaining 
8,000,000/. unemployed as a reserve. But as their only liability would have 
been that of 12,000,000/. to depositors, the reserve of 8,000,000/. would be 
considered much too large, and a low rate of interest would be charged. to 
try to employ more of it, probably three per cent. In this state of things, a 
period of scarcity has set in—our imports are increasing, and a demand for. 
capital exists to pay for them. The bank is willing to discount at three per 
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cent. ‘The first fund that merchants apply to, therefore, is the reserve of the 
bank, which generally sinks, while the bills under discount are increasing. 
The bank, finding the demand upon them increasing, raises the rate of dis- 
count; and they go on until they have reduced their reserve of coin to as 
low a point as they think it prudent to preserve against the liability of their 
deposits—say to 4,000,000/.; while their bills under discount have risen to 
16,000,000/.—the sum of 4,000,000/. having been exported for corn. At this 
time the bank accounts would stand thus: 


Capital, £14,500 ,000 Publicsecurities, £10,000,000 
Rest, 3,500,000 Bills discounted, 16,000 ,000 
Deposits, 12,000,000 Bullion or coin, 4,000,000 

£30,000 ,000 £30,000 ,000 


The demand is unsatisfied. Corn continues to rise, and more is imported 
and must be paid for. The bank is unable, with saféty to its own solvency, 
and looking to the claim of 12,000,000I., due to depositors-payable at call, to 
allow any further reduction in its reserve fund. By a high rate of interest 
or by limiting discounts, a pressure is thrown upon the deposits, which con- 
sist chiefly of the reserve balances of various bankers and private persons, 
and as they are reduced to pay for the imports of grain, the bullion sinks in 

roportion. But it must be plain, that when the deposits had sunk to 
B'000,000L., the whole reserve coin, except 1,000,000/., would be exhausted ; 
and therefore, in order to prevent this great reduction, the bank would be 
obliged, during this operation, to limit its discounts daily toa sum much less 
than the amount falling due, so that, while its deposits diminished, the ad- 
vances on bills should diminish likewise; or the bank would sell a portion 
of the public securities, but as they are generally, at such a time, at a low 
ice, it is more likely that it would depend upon-limiting its advances upon 
ills... Supposing that the bank held it as a rule not.to be departed from, 
that it should hold at least one-third of its deposits as a reserve, then, to meet 
a reduction of the deposits to 9,000,000/., a reduction must be made in the 
poe advanced on bills of 2,000,0001. At this point, the account would 
stand thus: 





Capital, £14,500,000 Government securities, £10,000,000 

Rest, 3,500,000 Bills discounted, 14,000,000 

Deposits, 9,000,000 Bullion or coin, 3,000 
£27,000,000 £27,000 ,000 


The pressure created by diminishing the discounts by 2,000,0001. at such 
a time, when a great demand for capital prevailed, would be intense. But, 
suppose the demand for foreign grain still unsatisfied, and the deposits final- 
ly sunk to. 4,500,000/.—against which the bank would hold a reserve of 
1,500,0001.—the bills under discount would have to be reduced, or public 
securities would have to be sold, to the further extent of 3,000,0001. The 
amounts would then stand thus: 


Capital, £14,500,000 Public securities, £10,000,000 
Rest, ; 3,500,000 Bills under discount, 11,000,000 
Deposits, 4,500,000 Bullion or coin, 1,500,000 

£22,500 ,000 £22,500,000 


During a portion of this time, while the advances on bills had been reduced 
from 16,000,000. to 11,000,000/., the amount of circulation, withheld by the 
bank’s limiting the discounts, would be supplied from the sums withdrawn 
from the deposits. Butin such a state of things, with a scarcity and high price 
of raw materials; with a diminished demand for goods, owing to. the exhaus- 
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tion of people’s means, for the payment of food, the trade of the country and 
the amount of employment would rapidly diminish; and with them the 
amount of.circulation required. The amountof the circulation thus liberated 
would be used for the payment of foreign corn. Thus, with a purely metal- 
lic currency, in all cases-the circulation would be acted upon last, and as an 
indirect consequence of other causes, both in the case of an import and an 
export of bullion—and it would only be in extreme cases that the circulation 
would be acted upon at all; for—in the case of an.adverse exchange, which 
only went so far as to reduce the reserve of coin in the bank to the proper 
proportion to the deposits, and there stopped, a considerable export of bullion 
might take place, without any derangement of business, or any -sensible 
contraction of the circulation. During an influx of bullion, the effect 
would be— ? 

: ean increase the deposits, and correspondingly the reserve of 

ullion, 

Second.—-To increase the securities, and, if discounts were not required, 
by advances on stock at a low rate of interest; and 

Third.—By the establishment of a low interest ultimately to promote 
nee active business, and to increase the circulation through advances on 

ills. 

During an export of gold, the effect would be : 

First.—To.draw upon the reserve of coin in the bank (by discounting 
more bills,) which the bank held over and above the quantity required to 
protect their deposits, ee 

Second.—To draw upon the deposits held by the bank, which could only 
be done, partly by a reduction of securities, and partly by a reduction of the 
coin in hand; and 

Third.—As a consequence of these measures, and other causes, to contract 
trade and reduce the circulation. ‘ 

So that, as Mr. Tooke has always contended, the first effect of an import 
or export of gold to correct the exchanges, is felt exclusively on the reserve 
of bullion held in the bank. 

Such would be the operation of-a purely metallic currency ; and it will be 
seen, that under the circumstances supposed, of an adverse exchange, arising 
from the necessity of importing a large quantity of corn, at a time when our 
other commodities were much exhausted, a pressure of great magnitude 
must be experienced by the commercial classes; when a reduction of the 
amount of bills under discount becomes needful in consequence of a with- 
drawal of the deposits. And if it is not possible to avoid this evil under a 
purely metallic currency, how can it be expected to be accomplished by any 
contrivance with a mixed currency? The whole amounts to this—great 
ease ig the accompaniment of abundance, and great difficulty and pressure, 
of scarcity, which cannot be remedied by any artifice which does not give 
greater abundance of commodities. By other schemes, the burden may be 
shifted from one shoulder to another, but it cannot in reality be lessened. 


How can THE CurRReENCY BE Economisen? 


Having shown that all the precious metals used as a circulating medium 
are so much of the wealth or the capital of the country, abstracted from re- 
productive uses, in order to be used as an instrument for exchanging other 
commodities—and having shown the practical operations of a purely metal- 
lic currency—we now come to consider how far cheaper substitutes may he 
used, and to what extent the expensive commodity of gold may be liberated, 
in order to add to the real and reproductive wealth of the country. We lay 
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it down as a clear and undeniable rule, that whatever substitute be adopted, 
it must be upon a principle which will secure to it an identity of exchange- 
able value with the coin which it represents; and that in all its changes, 
under any circumstances, it should be found to follow the same course pre- 
cisely as a purely metallic curfency would follow under similar circum- 
stances. 

We have already remarked that the most perfect instrument by which 
the currency can be economised, and by which gold can be liberated from 
an unproductive to a productive use, is by means of bank notes, to be used 
as a substitute for coin. But, in order that these bank notes should all 
times be identical in value to the coin they represent, and express equally 
the value of commodities in relation to the adopted standard, it is absolutely 
necessary that they should be convertible, at the pleasure of the holder, into 
the coin they represent; so that whatever purpose.the coin could serve 
might be equally well performed by the note, or if not—as, for example, a 
foreign payment—that the note would instantly, and without loss of time, 
command the coin itself. That such a condition attached to a bank note 
must at all times, while the condition is complied with, make it in every 
respect identical with the coin, is to us a self-evident truism; admitted, too, 
by all the first authorities on the subject. Adam Smith says: 

A paper money, consisting in bank notes, issued by people of undoubted 
credit, payable upon demand, without any condition, and, in fact, always 
readily paid as soon as presented, is, in every respect, equal in value to gold 
and silver money, since gold and silver money can at any time be had for it. 
Whatever is either bought or sold for such paper, must necessarily be bought 
or sold as cheap as it could have been for gold and silver. 

If there be any discrepancy of opinion on this subject among men whose 

inions are worthy of respect, we think it more apparent than real. 

From Sir Robert Peel’s speech on the introduction of the bank bill, in 1844, 
it might be inferred that he doubted the efficacy of the mere convertibility, 
as a security against depreciation, and for constant identity of value between 
the note and the coin. But, lovkiny to the provisions of the bill, it would 
rather appear that Sir Robert Peel did not so much dispute the principle 
itself, as that he considered some further restriction to be necessary in order 
to secure a fulfilment of the condition on which the note was issued-—name- 
ly, payment on demand. We come to this conclusion from the fact, that 
he bili of 1844 depends on no other principle, against depreciation of bank 
notes, except convertibility at pleasure, though it does provide a guarantee 
that that convertibility shall be certain, by imposing the necessity of keeping 
a large reserve of coin against the notes issued. Now, no one will deny 
that certainty of payment on demand is a necessary condition to maintain 
an identity of value between a bank note and the coin it represents. But 
whether that certainty is derived from a faith in the ability of the issuer 
always to pay when called upon, or from a reserve of coin, held voluntarily 
by the issuer, or from the same being held compulsorily by an act of parlia- 
ment, can make no difference. As long as the holder of the note is satisfied 
that he can at pleasure receive coin for it, it is the same value to him; and, 
when he doubts that fact, he carries it to the issuer for payment. So that, 
till the issuer actually ceases to pay no depreciation can take place. We 
may then take it for granted that all are agreed that a certainty of converti- 
bility at pleasure, from whatever that certainty is derived (which may be a 
proper subject for discussion hereafter,) is a perfect guarantee against de- 
preciation of bank notes, and for their maintaining an identity of value with 
coin. If this be the case, then it will be readily admitted that all the fluc- 
tuations and changes which take place in a currency composed of coin, and 
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bank notes convertible into coin, must be exactly the same as would take 
place under a purely metallic currency; and, therefore, that such bank notes, 
so preserved, perform all the functions of a measure of value and a medium 
of exchange, as perfectly as gold. It is, however, quite plain that, in order 
to secure the convertibility of such notes into gold at all times, the issuer 
must hold in his possession, or the immediate command over it, such a stock 
of gold as will meet any probable demand upon him for the payment of such 
notes—the remainder being held in good interest bearing securities; and, 
therefore, only a certain portion of the gold, liberated by the substitution of 
notes, can be applied to other and- productive purposes. By this substjtu- 
tion, the public gain in two ways—first, by the addition of such part of the 
gold thus absolutely liberated, to the general capital of the country; and, 
secondly, by the saving of the wear to which such coin is always subject. 

Before we inquire how far we have availed ourselves of this great source 
of economy, by which the capital of the eountry is so much increased, we 
will consider how far some other countries have done so, oe 


/ 


: Tue Currency or Hampurea. 


a 

The commerce of Hamburg is conducted entirely by silver, without any 
eganomy whatever in its use as capital. They do, however, save the wear 
of (Re metal by depositing it in the vaults of a bank, and transferring it from 
one to another by means of written cheques‘on the bank. The plan is this: 
The Bank of Hamburg is exclusively a bank of deposit. It receives silver 
into its vaults, crediting the accounts of the depositor with the amount he 
pays. “he bank possesses no capital, and, therefore, the silver in the vaults 
of the bank is always exactly the amount of the deposits. The depositors 
withdraw from or add to this amount of silver at pleasure. The commerce 
of the town is then carried on by cheques or orders, given by the buyer to 
the seller, which orders being paid into the bank, the amounts are transfer- 
red from the credit of one account to that of the other. The bank, therefore, 
neither discounts bills nor makes any advances whatever upen securities. 
Therefore, as the Bank of Hamburg has no means of making a profit by the 
use of any part of the bullion deposited with it, any more than the proprie- 
tors of the pom docks have of using any part of the goods deposited with 
them, it becomes necessary that the depositors of the bank shall pay for this 
safety and convenience they derive in thus keeping their treasure. All the 
economy which the Hamburg people derive from banking, therefore, is, they 
save the wear to which the metal would be subjected if actually passed from 
hand to hand; but for this they pay certain charges to the bank. We do 
not know the exact amount of silver thus deposited with the Bank of Ham- 
burg, but taking it on an average at 4,000,000/. sterling, then that amount of 
capital is entirely withdrawn from all productive purposes, for the facilita- 
ting ofexchanges. Taking it, on an average, to be 4,000,0001., and suppo- 
sing that when capital is very abundant, it sometimes increases to 5,000,0001., 
and, on the other hand, when capital is very scarce, it diminishes to 3,000,- 
0001; and never below it, we see how much banking capital is thus unpro- 
ductively locked up, which might be usefully engaged in making advances 
on good securities, and in discounting bills of exchange. If the Bank of 
Hamburg kept at all times a reserve of silver equal to one-third of its de- 
posits, the remainder might be used as active capital, and the depositors (it 
being a public establishment not seeking to derive a profit) would, in place 
of paying for the safe keeping of their capital, receive a certain amount of 
interest derived from its use. As a matter of fact, the rate of interest is more 
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- fluctuating in Hamburg under this system than in any other capital in Eu- 
rope; the changes often being equal to | per cent. week after week. 


Tue Currency or France. 


In France the currency is of a mixed character, and the capital of the 
country is economised, not only by the use of the deposits in the banks, but 
also by a portion of the circulation being in paper. We will leave out of 
consideration the local and private banks, and glance only at the Bank of 
France as the most important establishment. The business of the Bank of 
France is, in effect, precisely similar to that of the Bank of England; it isa 
bank of deposit and of issue, combined in one, as the Bank of England was 
in form prior to the bill of 1844, and is in reality still. The Bank of France, 
like the Bank of England, has a capital of its own, receives deposits ftom 
its customers, issues notes payable on demand, and advances its funds on 
public securities and in the discount of bills; and it is thus enabled, while it\ 
affords great facilities to the commerce of the country by these advances of 
capital, to pay a good dividend to its partes without any charge to its 
customers. On the 15th of last month the accounts of the Bank of France 
stood thus, converted into sterling money : 

Liabilities. Assets, 

Circulation of notes, 10,880,000 Bills under discount, &c., 9,400,000 

Deposits, 2,720,000 Bullion or coin, 4,200,000 

£13,600,000 £13,000,000 

The notes of the Bank of France are payable on demand, and so being 
convertible into silver at the pleasure of the holder, perform equally well all 
the uses which coin would perform. So that, compared with the system 
used by the Bank of Hamburg, the Bank of France, between its deposits 
and its issues, supplies capital, which would otherwise be in a great mea- 
sure useless, to the extent of 9,400,000/. And in order to secure to the public 
the payment of their deposits and the notes in circulation, a reserve of 

0001. in bullion remains in the vaults of the bank. 

As the Bank of France issues no notes below the value of five hundred 
frances, or 201., the currency of the country cannot by this means be econo- 
mised to any greater extent than notes of that and higher denominations can 
be used. The whole of the remainder of the currency is performed in silver. 
The economy, therefore, practised by the Bank of France, though affording 
many millions of capital to the public (which would otherwise be locked up 
unproductively) in performing the functions of a circulating medium, is 
extremely imperfect. In notes of 20. each, it circulates 9,400,0001. ; against 
which it holds bullion, say, to the amount of 3,200,0001.; the remaining 
1,000,0001. of its bullion being supposed to be held in reserve against the 
deposits. By this means, therefore, the capital of France is thus economised 
or augmented, by— 

The amount of circulation of notes, eeevccccccccee 

Deduct the bullion held in reserve to secure the convertibility 
of the NOLES sececccccrecesecsessecscecsssseseseescss 3,200,000 
£7,680,000 

Thus, 7,680,0000. of additional capital is obtained by France, just as much 
as if that quantity of silver were dug from a mine in one of her provinces. 
But still the extent to which this economy is carried is extremely imperfect. 
Let us compare it with the Bank of England, and see how much more capi- 
tal France would really economise, and render available for all her purposes, 


10,880,000 
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if the Bank of France carried the principle to the same extent as is done by 
the Bank of England. The Bank of England issues notes of the denomina- 
tion of 5. and upwards. On a recent day, the whole circulation of the Bank 
of England was thus composed : 

Notes Of 51... cccrcccccscccccesccccccccccccscccccesves 6,100 

Notes Of 101.. ..cccccccccccscccccccscccscscccccccccces 3/000/000 

Notes of 20/. to 100/., both inclusive......sesseeeeeeess 5,700,000 

Notes of 200/. to 1,000/., both inclusive......sesseeseees 4,300,000 


£20,000,000 

So that the notes under 201. were exactly 10,000,000/., and the notes of 
201. and upwards were also 10,000,000/. Supposing, therefore, that if the 
Bank of France were to extend their issues to notes of the same denomina- 
tions as the Bank of England does, and that the amount of the smaller notes 
would bear the same proportion to those of 201. and upwards, in France as 
in England, then the circulation of the Bank of France would be increased 
by 10,880,000/. in addition to its present amount. But this additional circu- 
lation of notes would not increase the circulating medium of France by one 
franc, but would only displace so much silver, and liberate it from the un- 
productive peer of a circulating medium, and give it to the country as 
an increased amount of capital, for foreign payments or any other objects. 
In issuing this additional quantity of notes, the bank would, of course, be 
obliged proportionably to increase its reserve of bullion, to secure their con- 
vertibility at all times. The mode would be thus:—The bank would issue, 
in payment of its deposits, in advances upon securities, and in exchange for 
bullion, the notes in quéstion to the extent of 10,880,000I.; as the bullion 
increased in its vaults, it would extend its accommodation to the public by 
additional discounts of bills, or it would increase the amount of its interest, 
bearing securities, retaining always a sufficient additional proportion of bul- 
lion to secure the convertibility of its notes. At the conclusion of the opera- 
tion, the accounts of the Bank of France would stand thus, supposing the 
deposits to remain the same: 


Liabilities. Assets. 
Circulation, 21,760,000 Securities, 17,080,000 
Deposits, 2,720,000 Bullion and coin held against 
—--———— the circulation 6,400,000 
£24,480,000 Do. against the deposits, 1,000,000 
£24,480,000 
So that, such a change would accomplish an economy of capital, thus: 
Circulation Of notes,...scossscccescscesecesceesececesesses 21,760,000 
Deduct bullion held as a reserve to secure their convertibility, ~ 6,400,000 
£15,360,000 
Thus, besides absolutely adding to the capital of the country, after retain- 
ing a corresponding increased reserve of coin, the sum of 7,680,0001., this 
step would save the country the great expense caused by the wear of the 
coin, and the enormous inconvenience which attends a circulation of five 
franc pieces, carried about in bags. The introduction of this huge economy 
is now contemplated by France. 





Tue Currency or Russia, anv 1Tts Curious Errects 1n THE Recent 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE Russian GOVERNMENT. 






_ We will next consider the state of the Russian circulation. It is most 
interesting and instructive. The money of account of Russia is the rouble— 


\ 
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a silver coin equal in value to 38d. or 40d. sterling, according to the rate of 
exchanges. Originally, the rouble was a silver coin only’; but at a very 
early period the government, to aid its finances, issued paper roubles, which 
for a time, while their quantity was small, circulated at the full value of the 
silver rouble. In the course of time, as the necessities of the government 
pressed, the amount of paper roubles was increased in payment of the gov- 
ernment expenditure beyond the wants of the country; and as-there was no 

rovision made for their convertibility into coin, they gradually pressed the 
atter out of. circulation altogether, and were rapidly depreciated in value. 
This process went on until, at last, the paper rouble, originally worth 38d. 
to 40d. sterling, exchanged only for 11d. to 113d.sterling in the transactions 
between Russia and England. In order at length to correct this abuse, and 
to restore the circulation to a sound footing, the emperor, by an imperial 
manifesto, dated the Ist of July, 1839, ordained the adoption of cash pay- 
ments, by making the paper roubles in circulation payable in silver on de- 
mand. To have done this at the original rate at which they were issued, or 
rather which they originally bore—that of 38d.—or one siedile paper for one 
rouble silver, would have been manifestly unjust to the country; nor did 
justice to the holders demand it, as they had all obtained them at the depre- 
ciated value of about lid. The paper roubles were therefore, by this ordi- 
nance, made payable on demand in silver roubles, in the proportion of 33 of 
paper to one of silver, which it will be seen the rate of exchange indicated 
as the real value. This is a remarkable example of the effects of inconver- 
tibility in producing depreciation. But since the Ist of January, 1840, when 
the ordinance referred to first took effect, no further depreciation has taken 
place, but 33 paper roubles are for all purposes taken for 1 silver rouble, for 
the simple reason that the government is always ready to convert the former 
into the latter at this rate. Convertibility at pleasure is thus proved to be a 
sufficient guarantee against depreciation. This act was similar in principle 
to our resumption of cash payments in 1819, though not accomplished in 
precisely the same way. 

But the Russian government did more. The Commercial Bank of St. 
Petersburg, under the superintendence of a mixed board of directors, com- 
posed of government bank officers and eminent merchants, was empowered 
to receive deposits of specie, and to issue against those deposits new bank 
notes representing silver roubles, (intended ultimately to displace the old 
notes, of which 33 are equal to one of the new ones, as long as they circu- 
late together.) This bank has carried on these operations since January Ist, 

840, and has up to this time accumulated deposits of specie, for which it 
has issued notes, payable on demand, to the amount of 114,000,000 roubles, 
or about 19,000,000. sterling ; so that the present account of this bank 
stands thus: 

Liabilities. Assets. 

Notes issued, £19,000,000 | Bullion, £19,000 ,000 

It is understood that the convertibility of the whole circulation of paper, 
including the old paper rouble, (the amount of which is not known,) depends 
upon this fund of bullion. 

The government officers and directors of the bank have come to an opin- 
ion that this bullion of 19,000,000/., locked up in the fortresses of St. Peter’s 
and St. Paul’s, is much greater than is necessary to hold as a reserve against 
the circulation of notes, and that they may therefore safely employ a portion 
of it, in interest-bearing securities—and as such have determined to invest 
30,000,000 of roubles, or at the exchange of 40d., 5,000,000k sterling, in 
“home and foreign stock.”?” When this is accomplished, the accounts of the 
bank will stand thus: 
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Liabilities. Assets. 
Circulation, 19,000,000 Securities, 5,000,000 
Bullion, 14,000,000 


£19,000,000 £ 19,000,000 


Of the safety of which, as a bank arrangement, there can be no doubt; 
and as it is essentially a government bank, the interest or profit is to be used 
for the benefit of the public, in liquidating liabilities of the government. 

Thus the loan of the Emperor of Russia, which has excited.so much in- 
terest during the last week, is neither more nor less than the adoption of an 
economy of banking capital. 


Tue Scotcu System or Banxinc. 


In this system, the most perfect freedom existed up to 1845, and even 
now the restrictions placed upon it by law are less than on any other system 
of banking recorded in history ; and under it the economy of capital and 
currency are pushed to the greatest possible extent. These banks are banks 
of deposit and of issue, but, unlike the Bank of England and the Bank of 
France, they extend their issues from ll. and upwards. The entire circula- 
tion of the country is paper, except the silver coin for sums below 1i., but, 
the notes being convertible at pleasure, and on demand, always conform 
strictly to their real value in gold, and cannot therefore suffer any deprecia- 
tion, or be increased beyond the sum which would circulate, were gold sub- 
stituted entirely in their place. But in order to preserve this convertibility, 
it is absolutely needful that the Scotch bankers shall always keep -beside 
them a sufficient amount of gold, or the command over it, as will secure the 
payment of any portion of the notes sent in to be redeemed, either for the 
purpose of making a foreign payment or any other. ° ; eR 

Besides the issue of notes, the Scotch bankers hold deposits to a greater 
extent, in proportion to their business, than any other banks in the world 
which arises from their great stability and the confidence reposed in them, 
and also from the fact that they allow interest upon them from day to day. 
As near as it is known, the deposits of the Scotch banks amount to about 
30,000,0001. But in the present-case we will treat only of the circulation. 
The quantity of gold for which they can ever be called upon in Scotland is 
so trivial that the smallest possible quantity would be oufiicient to hold there. 
The only considerable demand which they can have for gold is to make for- 
eign payments, and this is required in London or Liverpool. The Scotch 
banks, therefore, hold their great command over bullion, wherewith to pro- 
tect the circulation as well as their deposits, in credits or securities, which 
will give them a command over bullion when required in London. The 
Scotch circulation, prior to the act of 1845, may be thus stated : 

Liabilities. Assets. 
Notes under 5/. 2,500,000 | Securities in bills of exchange, 2,500,000 
Notes above 5. 1,000,000 | Securities in London, & bullion, 1,000,000 


£3,500,000 £3,500,000 


The Scotch banks might hold the reserve against the circulation in gov- 
ernment Stock, or in exchequer bills, but which would always be liable to a 
loss, in converting, ata moment of an adverse exchange, when their cus- 
tomers are most likely to require funds for foreign payments; but these are 
much more likely to be taken from the deposits, and certainly would be so 
in the first instance, and always, except ina case of extreme drain, than from 
the circulation, Still, as a matter of economy, it must be a calculation with 
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Scotch bankers, whether it is better to keep such a balance unemployed with 
their London agent, to answer all the purposes of their foreign payments, or 
to run the risk of loss by being obliged to sell securities at a disadvantageous 
moment. It is a question of calculation between the loss of interest on such 
a balance in London, and the loss of selling securities when required. But 
the Scotch do, and always have, kept such unemployed balances of cash 
with their London agents, or, in other words, a command to that extent over 
the bullion of the Bank of England. A portion of the bullion in the bank 
as much belongs to the Scotch bankers, as if it lay in their vaults; and 
remaining in the Bank of England, it has this advantage; it is always on 
the spot where it is required for the only purpose for which itis ever wanted, 
to meet foreign payments. A Scotch bank leaves this balance with their 
agents—say Messrs. Jones, Loyd & Co.—Messrs. Jones, Loyd & Co. 
keep their unemployed balance in the Bank of England, and the bullion in 
the Bank of England always answers to the demands of its depositors. 
This system, therefore, perfectly carried out, secures at all times the con- 
vertibility of the notes, and renders their depreciation impossible. 

Now let us examine, as we have done in the case of France, what the 
effect would be, if the Scotch system of issues was made to conform with that 
of the Bank of England, and they were prohibited from issuing notes under 
5l. As the banks redeemed their notes, their place would be occupied with 
sovereigns, and the banks would be obliged to withdraw their advances of 
capital to the public to a corresponding extent; but as correspondingly less 
reserve would be required, the advances to the public would not necessarily 
be reduced by the whole amount of the redeemed circulation. When com- 
pleted, the statement of the Scotch circulation would be— 

Assets 


Liabilities. . 
Notes, 53. and upwards £1,000,000 | Securities on bills of exchange 700,000 
, | Securities in Londonand bullion 300,000 


£1,000,000 £1,000,000 
By this means the capital of Scotland would be actually reduced for all 
roductive and useful purposes, by the amount of 800,000/. ;—thus, in the 
rst case, the economy would be— 


Notes in circulation,...cccrcsccsscccscsccvesssevesesessecess 3,500,000 
Reserve against it, even though all held in bullion,.,..++e+++0++ 1,000,000 


£2,500,000 
In the last case the economy would be— 


Notes im circulation,...c.cscccccsssscccccesesecccveecvessece 1,000,000 
Reserve against it,...csccccesesccecesesccceecsceesesesseseses SOO M00 


£700,000 


In the one case the economy of capital affords additional means for pro- 
ductive pu , to the extent of 2,500,000/. and in the latter case to the 
extent of 700,000/.; and in both the circulation has the same extent of 
guarantee against depreciation. But Scotland would lose still further by the 
cha in two ways. First,—the profits which the bankers obtain from 
the circulation of the notes not only enables them to avoid the charge made 
by the Bank of Hamburg, and not only enables them to keep the money of 
their customers without any charge, as the Bank of France and the Bank of 

land do, but it further enables them to give a liberal interest from day to 
day for all monies deposited with them; so that, by this means, the profit 
of the economy of capital thus brought about goes ot to the public, 
the bankers’ profit arising from the difference of the interest he pays for de- 
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sits and receives for loans. Second—The Scotch nation are saved from 
the expense consequent upon the wear and tear of a metallic currency, which 
the experience of England within the last seven years has taught us is no 
trifling matter, 5 ‘ i 

The only possible question to which the Scotch system is left open is, 
whether the convertibility of the notes is sufficiently and absolutely secured. 

Experience should be a satisfactory proof of this, and it is a question 
which we may discuss hereafter. 


Tue Srate or THE Currency 1n ENGLAND. 


We now come to consider the character and state of the currency of Eng- 
land; and to examine how far the unquestionable principle of economy, 
which we have described, and which has the sanction of every writer and 
politician of any eminence whatever, has been adopted. The amount of 
gold coin in circulation in England is not precisely known, but by a variety 
of tests and calculations, to which it is not necessary here to allude, the low- 
est estimate is 35,000,000/. Exclusively of silver coin, then, the whole 
circulating medium may be thus stated: 


Gold COIN,..ccsccccevecccecscccseseccerscsecsess eeeee eres 35,000,000 
Bank of England notes,.....++0++ eoeccccccccccccess eseeee 20,000,000 
Country NOLES, eecccccerseeeresecees seeresese seeeeeseoes 8,000,000 

Total circulation, eeeee feeeeereesesere ereeeceees oe £63,000 ,000 


These noies are all payable on demand, and therefore always conform 
exactly in value with the coin they represent. There is no provision by law 
for the country banks to keep any reserve of bullion, against their notes, but 
there can be no doubt that every well-managed bank does keep such a stock 
of bullion, or an immediate command over such an amount of the bullion 
in the Bank of England, as to secure the payment of any portion of their 
notes as may be presented. For the sake of simplicity we will confine our 
attention now, only to the Bank of England. The Bank of England issues 
20,000,0001., convertible at the will of the holder. This convertibility is se- 
cured to the public hy the act of 1844, thus :—it is there provided, that against 
any amount of notes which the bank shall circulate, it shall hold as a secu- 
rity for their payment, 14,000,0001. of government stock, and for the remain- 
der, gold and silver in the proportion of four-fifths of the former, and one-fifth 
of the latter. The circulation of the bank in the hands of the public, ave 
about 20,000,00U/. the notes in the banking department of the bank, being 
in reality bullion, having gold and silver representing them in the issue de- 
partment, lying to the full amount over and above the bullion, which acts 
as a reserve for the notes out of the bank. If the notes in the hands of the 
public are 20,000,000/, then there is absolutely assigned, as a guarantee for 
their payment, 14,000,000/, of government securities, and 6,000,000I. of 
bullion ; the economy of capital, therefore, which England enjoys from the 
use of Bank of England paper may be thus stated :— 


Circulation of noteSy...ccecssecceseceseccccsecsecssesecss 20,000,000 
Bullion held in reserve,...+++see+s ecccccce eorecccce eveees 6, 
Economy of capital,...c.ssersscscsssvccecees £14,000,000 


The Bank of England is not, as some writers have supposed, relieved by 
the operation of the bill of 1844 from paying the whole of their notes in coin. 
They are liable to pay them, as before, to the last pound. The bill of 1844 
only provides, that they may issue notes, to the extent of 14,000,0001., upon 
securities ; but that whatever amount is issued above that must be against 
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bullion. The principle which seems to have been acted upon ‘in framing 
that bill is this: the author of the bill has considered to what sum, under 
any conceivable circumstances, could the circulation of bank notes be re- 
duced, while they are issued of the present denominations, that is, 51. and 
upwards. The lowest point in modern times to which they have contracted, 
under a similat process as we have described the contraction of a metallic 
currency would take place, was to 15,000,000/., in December, 1839—after 
a severe drain for coin ;—he then seems to have acted on the safe side, and 
adopted the suni of 14,000,000/., under which the circulation could not fall ; 
and then, by compelling the bank to keep bullion above that amount, he 
secured at least, under any possible event, the immediate payment of all the 
notes which were likely to be carried in. But if under any extraordinary 
circumstances more than the 6,000,000/. were presented for payment, the 
bank would be o—_ bound to pay them in-gold, for which purpose it 
would sell a portion of the government stock held against them.° Tn this 
arrangement there is nothing new in principle ; it is precisely the same as 
all banks of issue follow, which are bound to pay their notes on demand. 
What is new, and the only essential part of the arrangement, is, that it 

rescribes the kinds and proportions of the securities which the bank shall 
hold, in order perfectly to guarantee the convertibility of their notes. 

By this means England is richer in the possession of absolute and effective 
capital—has the commund over other commodities to an extent of 14,000,- 
0001. more than she would under a metallic currency, leaving out of view 
the country bank issues altogether. But the public have other advantages 
from this economy. The Bank-of England virtually pays to the government 
a large sum annually as a share of the profit derived from the notes circula- 
ting, against the 14,000,0001. of securities ; and further, the public are bene- 
fited by saving the loss which the wear of so much more coin would subject 
them to; they save, as Adam Smith says, all the capital which it would 

~ i to collect and afterwards to support” this additional 14,000,000I. 
of bullion. 

Now let us consider how we should be affected in England were we to 
adopt the French system, and confine the circulation of our notes to those of 
201. and upwards. We have already seen that the circulation, on a recent 
day, of notes under 20/., and of notes of that denomination and upwards, 
were exactly 10,000,000. each ; this was the case within a mere trifle. In 
the case now supposed, the: bank would be called upon to redeem all its 
notes now circulating under 20I.; it would be called upon for this purpose 
to furnish bullion to the extent of 10,000,0002., which would pass into cir- 
culation in the ere | in place of notes. If at the moment there was nota 
very large stock of bullion in the country, it would have to be imported, and 
commodities to the full amount sent in payment of it; and when completed, 
supposing the securities to be held in the same proportion as they are at 
present, the bank account of issue to the public would stand thus: 


Liabilities. Assets. 
Notes issued, 10,000,000 Government securities, 7,000,000 
Bullion, 2,000,000 


£10,000,000 £10,000,000 
By this charge the country would be absolutely deprived of 7,000,0001. of 
capital, of one- of the annual sum allowed by the bank for the issue 


of notes, and subjected to the further expense of the wear of so much more 
coin. 
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Tue Prorosep Remepy. 


We now come to the chief and important object of this article—having 
first cleared the way of every objection that can possibly be raised against 
our proposal, either in principle or practice. We have shown that the cir- 
culation of gold in this country amounts, at the lowest estimate, to 35,000,- 
000/., of which, probably, 5,000,0001. consist of half sovereigns, and 30,000,- 
0001. of sovereigns—and that the whole of this amount is capital, for which 
we have given commodities—food, clothing, §c., in exchange, and is abso- 
lutely withdrawn from all productive uses, to be employed only as an in- 
strument, or machine, by which the rest of our capital can be with greater 
facility circulated. For this purpose, it would be worth all its cost; but, if 
a cheaper and equally efficient instrument can be found, it is the height of 
folly to persevere in the use of so expensive a one. 

It is impossible that any can entertain stronger or deeper convictions than 
we do, of the necessity, at any cost, of maintaining and securing the value 
of our currency unimpaired, in relation to the standard, and therefore of se- 
curing, in the most perfect way, the convertibility of the notes which form 
a part of it; and no system, however perfect and attractive in other respects, 
that does not possess this important quality, should be listened to for an in- 
stant. Whatever plan therefore wey be found most perfectly to guarantee 
the convertibility of our paper, should be adopted, nor will we propose any 
system which shall by any possibility endanger it. Well, then, we have a 
circulation of at least 30,000,000. of gold in sovereigns in England, and we 
prohibit, by an act of parliament, the issuing of paper of a lower denomina- 
tion than 54. We know that a strong prejudice prevails against the use of 
ll. notes; but if we show that that prejudice arose from causes, which our 

lan will entirely obviate, and that no more danger can exist with respect to 

1. notes than those of 5l. by the system which we advocate, while at least 
TWENTY MILLIONS OF CAPITAL Will be liberated immediately from an un- 
productive use, and rendered available for the purchase of food and of raw 
materials; for the employment of our population, and for all the purposes 
to which such an increase of capital could be applied, then we feel certain, 
that in the present and rapid accumulating difficulties in which the country 
is placed, a mere prejudice founded upon the adoption of false principles 
half a century ago, will not be suffered long to remain between the country 
and such a boon. a ; cee 

The prejudice against the use of [1. notes originated with the depreciation 
which took place in our currency during the suspension of cash payments, 
for twenty years preceding 1819. But this depreciation arose entirely from 
the fact, that the notes of the Bank of England, like the er rouble of 
Russia, prior to 1839, were not convertible into gold. But this applied just 
as much to notes of 5l. and upwards as to those of ll. The depreciation 
was the same on all, and from the same cause; and it would have been as 
unreasonable for the Bank of England to have withdrawn 5I. notes from 
circulation, after the resumption of cash payments, because they had been 
depreciated during the suspension, as it was to withdraw Il. notes. What 
was the consequence? The Bank of England, a large and wealthy bank, 
withdrew what had previously been the main circulation of the country— 
its 11, notes. To replace them with gold required an abstraction of actual 
capital from the country, the immediate effects of which were severely felt. 
Under this pressure, as no law existed against private bankers beyond a 
certain distance from London issuing such notes, a great number of new 
private banks sprung into existence, which, together with shopkeepers and 
manufacturers, all through the country, who were totally ignorant of the 


14 
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business of banking, became issuers of 11. notes, and soon filled up the 
channels of circulation, which had been previously occupied by the notes 
of the Bank of England ; and,.but for the withdrawal of which, could never 
have found their way into circulation. Undoubtedly, wise as was the bill 
of 1819, there can be no doubt that the precautions taken by the Bank of 
England for the change, were very insufficient to prevent a great amount of 
mischief and abuse. The restrictions imposed by the then existing bank 
charter, prevented the formation of sound and good banks, and threw the 
duty of issuing notes upon a class possessed neither of capital nor knowledge. 
This extensive issuing of notes by an inferior class of private bankers was 
one of the remote causes which led to the panic in 1825, but not a very im- 
portant one. The sudden command which ignorant men found they had of 
capital by the issue of these notes, which they were enabled to keep out in 
consequence of the withdrawal of Bank of England notes, led to wild and 
extravagant systems of advances upon securities of a class which no banker 
understanding his business—and certainly none at this time—would dream 
of, and the consequence was, that such bankers, the moment the breath of 
discredit passed over the country, and their notes were returned for pay- 
ment, were a mere herd of bankrupts, with nothing to offer their creditors 
but valueless securities. But all this again was as good a reason for the 
abandonment of 5l. notes as of those of Il., or, in fact, against a system of 
banks of deposit as against those of circulation; for curiously, the panic of 
1825 began with banks in London which did not circulate notes, but were 
only banks of deposit. But it is perfectly idle to dwell upon reasons against 
a system founded upon such abuses. 

We have had an experience of twenty years more, during which the 

whole system of our banking and banks has been greatly improved, and the 
rinciple has become universally admitted, and proved by experience, that 
k notes, against which a certain reserve of coin is held, the remainder 
being represented by interest bearing securities, as a guarantee for their 
ee form a currency in every respect as efficient and safe as coin 
ltsell. . 

Now let us see what would be the effect if at this time we were to adopt 
upon a sound and unquestionable principle, a circulation of 1/. notes as a 
substitute for gold. ‘Take the circulation of sovereigns at £30,000,000. 
Now, let it be clearly understood, we would not add one shilling to the cir- 
culation; what we would do, would be to substitute paper, payable on de- 
mand, the instant and immediate convertibility of which should be secured 
by a sufficient reserve of gold coin, and the remainder in government secu- 
rities—for the now performing the purpose, which such paper would 
do equally well. The paper could only be got out as the gold came in, and, 
therefore, the change would be gradual, but the greatest part would be ac- 
complished within a year, and a very large portion within a few weeks. 

e will not now discuss what would be the best machinery by which 
such a paper circulation should be managed—whether by a board of com- 
missioners appointed by parliament, by which the ‘while profit would go 
direct to the public; or through the means of banks of sufficient magnitude, 
like those in Scotland, in open competition, but all complying with what- 
ever restrictions parliament ‘might impose—and through which plan the 
profit would reach the — by more liberal terms of business, as we have 
shown prevail in Scotland—or by the present machinery of the Bank of 
England, under the existing charter, and in every respect conforming thereto 
in spirit—the bank paying to the government a sufficient sum for the addi- 
tional profit which it would derive from such a privilege, and extending to 
certain country banks the same participation in the profits of the circulation 
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as at present. We will not now discuss which of these three plans would 
be best; but we will, for the purpose of illustrating the advantage, as well 
as the safety which would result to the country, by the adoption of such a 
system, suppose that the last mentioned plan—that of employing the bank, 
were adopted, at least for a time ; and that would present the great advan- 
tage of being in a state of perfect preparation and readiness to undertake it. 
As we have at present no absolute data by which we could form an opinion 
as to the lowest point to which under any probable circumstances the circu- 
lation of 11, notes would contract, a certain proportion should be fixed of the 
whole amount issued, which the bank should hold in government securities 
and in bullion; one which would be amply safe, would be two of the former 
and one of the latter; so that for every £100 of one-pound notes which the 
bank issued, it should place in the issue department £66, 13s. 4d. of gov- 
ernment securities, and £33, 6s. 8d. of coin. Now let us see what the effect 
of a asaya be when the whole operation was effected. The bank now 
stands thus :— 











Liabilities. Assets, 
Notes in the hands of the Government securities, 14,000,000 
public, 20,000,000 Bullion, - 6,000,000 
£20,000,000 £20,000,000 
After the change in question, it would stand thus: 

Notes in the hands of the Government securities, 34,000,000 
ublic. Of 11., 30,000,000 Bullion, ; 16,000,000 

Of 51. and upwards, 20,000,000 , ' 
£50,000,000 £50,000,000 


The economy of capital, at present secured by the adoption of this princi- 
ple, compared with what it would be, thus compares: 


At present. Under the proposed system. 
Circulation of notes 20,000,000 50,000,000 
Bullion held specially against this, 6,000,000 16,000,000 
£14,000,000 £34,000,000 


Let it be observed that the £16,000,000 of bullion held by the bank against 
the circulation would be over and above what it held against its deposits in 
the banking department, and would be applicable only to the payment of 
notes, and for which it would provide instant payment, down to the amount 
of £34,000,000, to which the whole circulation of this country never could 
sink; but if it did, then for every shilling below that sum, there would be 

overnment securities to sell in order to provide payment for the notes. 
ho could doubt the safety of paper to the extent of £50,000,000, guaran- 
teed by English consols to the extent of £34,000,000, and gold to the extent 
of £16,000,000? While therefore at present we economise the capital of 
the country by the use of £5 notes and upwards to the extent of €14,000,000, 
we would accomplish the same to the extent of £34,000,000—or £20,000,- 
000 in eddition—by the use of one-pound notes, and with the most perfect 
safety. We should thus immediately add to the effective capital of the 
country, to our stock of commodities, or, which is the same thing, our com- 
mand over them, to the extent of £20,000,000—just as much, as if we dug 
that amount of bullion out of the centre of England, in the same way as 
France will add to the amount of her capital by extending her issues from 
notes of the denomination of £20 to those of £5; and in the same way as 
Russia has, by the law of 1839, accumulated in the fortresses of St. Peter’s 
and St. Paul’s, bullion, or capital to the extent of £ 19,000,000. 
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While we write, it is just a week since all London, from the Royal Ex- 
change to the houses of parliament, was one buzz of cheerful congratulation 
at the prospect of the country being saved, by the news that the emperor of 
Russia was about to invest €5,000,000 of bullion which he had thus econo- 
mised from his circulation by substituting notes, under a perfect guarantee 
for their convertibility, in English stocks, by which the annual income or 
dividend derived from them would be transferred from the owners in Eng- 
land to the Russian government, but, of course, in lieu of ample value given 
in return; while we, by the adoption of similar means—by the extension of 
the same principle and system, which we have already adopted with regard 
to notes of £5 and upwards, possessed a fund at home, from which we 
could, with the greatest ease, derive a stock of bullion to the extent of £20,- 
000,000 over and above the £10,000,000 which would be needful to protect 
the immediate convertibility of the notes! ! 

But to some it may appear at first sight that so sudden an addition to our 
stock of bullion would depreciate the whole currency of this country, in 

roportion to that of other countries.. Any such effect would be prevented 
the immediate export of such part of the bullion as we did not require, 
just as the emperor of Russia is exporting his bullion, collected by the issue 
of notes of the value of thirty-nine pence each. The effect of such an econo- 
my of gold from our circulation would be the same as if a similar quantity 
were produced from a new mine, and distributed over all the markets of the 
world. An immediate distribution would take place, so as to retain the 
same value over the whole world. The operation would be this: Immedi- 
ately that the Bank of England began to issue the one-pound notes, the gold 
which they would displace would be at the service of the bank, two-thirds 
of which would consist in the public securities it now holds, and one-third 
would be placed as an addition to the bullion in the vaults. For every £100 
which came in, £66, 13s. 4d would form a fund for additional advances to 
the public, for though public stock would be held for it, yet that stock must 
either be purchased in the market, or taken from the government securities 
now held by the bank, and so it would go on until the whole £20,000,000 
additional capital was diffused in the country. By this operation the rates 
of discounts would immediately fall; facilities would be afforded to com- 
merce—the orders held by our manufacturers could be executed—and a 
large fund of bullion would be provided for the import of grain, a sufficient 
~~ ly of which in this country has become a matter of the most alarming 

oubt. ' 

Besides the advantages which wou'd immediately result from the addition 
of such an enormous amount of «»pu:ial, the Bank of England would make 
an amount of profit (including the additional cost of management) of £600,- 
000, being three per cent.on the £20,000,000 of government stock purchased, 
and held as a guarantee for that portion of the notes in circulation, out of 
which the government wouid receive such a portion as might be agreed 
upon for the privilege given to the bank ; and besides this, the country would 
be saved the incessant cost of maintaining a gold circulation, which cannot 
be estimated at less than 23 per cent. in twenty years from wear, which 
amounts to a large sum. All these advantages we have voluntarily foregone 
for the last twenty years; but no period could be imagined when such a 
combination of the most complicated difficulties called upon the country no 
longer to neglect so obvious, so sound, so vast, and so easily attainable a 
boon as the crisis which has begun, but of which no living man can see the 
end. The question—how are the hundred millions of people which inhabit 
these islands and the adjacent countries to be fed during the next four 
months? remains still without the slightest solution, while every market- 
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day witnesses fresh advances in the price of grain. And the almost equally 
important question, how are our artizans in the manufacturing districts to 
be employed during the remainder of the year? it is difficult to answer. 
And, lastly, the great and essential question; how is our public revenue to 
be kept up amid such prospects ? forces itself upon us. It is a period when 
common danger demands that all party or other considerations should be set 
aside, and a great effort made to avert the serious calamities under which 
we suffer, and which time will only aggravate. 

In conclusion, we claim for our suggestions the calm and deliberate con- 
sideration of the country. In support of every principle which we have 
advanced, we have ample authority. We have the authority of Smith, 
Horner, Huskisson, Lord Liverpool, Ricardo, Tooke, Loyd, and Sir Robert 
Peel, an array of the most unquestionable authorities upon political economy 
and finance to be found in history, for all the principles essential to our plan ; 
which, moreover, is in perfect accordance with the principles of the bill of 
1819, and to which all the checks and guarantees afforded by the bill of 
1844 may consistently be added. We would therefore suggest, that the va- 
rious chambers of commerce throughout the country should immediately 
meet, and should each appoint a select committee of their members, best 
acquainted with these subjects, carefully to consider, and report upon the 
plan asa whole. The only objection which the most careful examination 
of the subject has enabled us to suggest, is the greater liability to forgery— 
but practically that is not found to be the case in Scotland, and moreover, 
that objection is perhaps more than balanced by the present liability to coun- 
terfeit coin, and the loss caused by the wear of the coin, which when it does 
occur, falls greatly upon the lower classes. We can only say thatit is with 
feelings of the deepest anxiety for the welfare of the country that we venture 
to propose this plan, and we shall be glad to furnish any further explanation 
of our views which the public may require. 


COTTON TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Debate in the British Parliament, on the 6th May, 1847, relative to the future supply 
of Cotton from India and from the United States. Mr. Bright, in moving for a select 
committee to inquire into the progress of the cultivation of Cotton in India, said— 


What potatoes were for the population of Ireland, cotton was for the 
population of the manufacturing districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, so 
that if we could suppose a time when the supply of the raw material of the 
cotton manufactures should fail, the evils which were now desolating Ire- 
land would be precisely those which would fall upon Lancashire and some 
parts of Yorkshire. He then brought under the consideration of the house 
a few circumstances relative to the rise and progress of the cotton trade, 
from the year 1760 down to the year 1844, to show that he did not overrate 
the importance of the cotton manufactures of England. He calculated that 
at the present moment 320,000 persons were employed in the cotton mills 
of the united kingdom, and, as the calculation in the trade was, that a capi- 
tal of £100 sterling was required for the employment of every hand engaged 
in the cotton manufacture, there must be a capital of £32,000,000 now in- 
vested in the cotton mills and cotton trade. In 1844 the value of our exports 
to foreign countries, in cotton, amounted to £25,800,000, which was one- 
half of our whole exports in every other commodity. Sixteen years ago an 
eminent statesman had calculated that 1,400,000 persons were dependent 
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for their livelihood on various branches of industry connected with and 
arising out of the cotton manufacture; and he (Mr. Bright) believed that he 
should be under the mark in estimating the number now at 2,000,000. The 
necessity, therefore, of finding a supply of the raw material of cotton was a 
matter of national and permanent interest. The present was a year in which 
we witnessed some of the effects arising from a short supply of the raw ma- 
terial. The price of cotton had risen in consequence 75 per cent., and the 
result was that a number of mills in Lancashire had been compelled to stop 
altogether, whilst some were working only two or three days in the week. 
All this was owing to the failure of the American crop, and the distress 
which it had occasioned in Lancashire was greater than any known since 
cotton had first come into that country. It therefore became important to 
consider what was the chance and what the sources of a better supply in 
future. There was a time when our supply of cotton came neither from the 
United States nor from British India. In 1786 our supply came from the 
West Indies, from Smyrna, from Turkey, and from other places in the Med- 
iterranean. It was not till the year 1792 that the first importation of cotton 
came into this country from the United States. Shortly afterwards a small 
importation also came from British India. He showed that since that period 
the importation from the United States had increased 600 per cent., whilst 
that from British India had not increased more than 50 per cent. The cot- 
ton from British India had not, he repeated, increased much during that time 
in quantity, and he was sorry to add, that it had not improved in quality. 
He had now said sufficient to show that the circumstances attending the 

rowth of cotton in British India were not satisfactory, and that they justi- 
fied an inquiry whether the cultivation of cotton there could not be improved. 
He wished, therefore, to inquire whether India could grow cotton sufficient 
for our supply 3 and, if she could, what were the causes which had hitherto 
prevented that growth? There was every reason to believe that, in India, 
a larger quantity of cotton was produced than in any other portion of the 
globe. There was every variety of soil and climate for its production; and 

et the supply of cotton was not so great as there was reason to anticipate. 
n 1836 the court of directors of the East India Company had published a 
correspondence which they had with the governor of Bombay, and other per- 
sons on this very subject ; and in that correspondence all the averments which 
he had made on this subject are sanctioned by the opinions of the directors 
themselves. They stated that Indian cotton might be produced in quantity 
and quality quite sufficient for the general purposes of the British manufac- 
turer; and they added, that capital and skill were the only things wanting 
to raise the indigenous crop of the country, from which all other crops had 
been supplied, to a standard equal to the best cotton of the west. The East 
India Company has since undertaken to raise that crop, but had failed. 
They had land fit for the cultivation of cotton—they had a population upon 
it docile and intelligent—they had labor cheaper than in the United States, 
and every thing among the cultivators necessary for the improvement of the 
crop, except skill and capital. The East India Company had expended 
£ 100,000 in their attempts to improve the cotton of India; but they had 
failed, and he wanted to know how and why they had failed, and to ascer- 
tain by the examination of witnesses the causes which had prevented the in- 
crease of the growth of cotton in their dominions. If any steps which were 
available to promote that growth had been left unemployed, it would be the 
duty both of the East India Company and of the British government to em- 
ploy them at once; for, if any accident were to destroy the cotton crop in 
the United States, its results would be awful to England. A frost coming 
too early or too late, too much wet or too much dry weather, an invisible 
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worm, might produce the most disastrous results on the cotton crop in 
America, and on the manufacturing population in England. Besides, we 
might be at war with America. Moreover, the whole of the American cot- 
ton crop was the produce of slave labor. The system of slavery must come 
to an end in America, either peacefully or violently; and, whenever it did 
come to an end, its results in this country would be violently felt in the loss 
of the cotton crop. He could dilate further upon this topic; but he abstain- 
ed, as he understood that it was not the intention of government to oppose 
his motion, 

Sir J. Hobhouse thought that Mr. Bright over estimated the effects of an 
inquiry into this subject, before a committee, if he supposed that by any en- 
couragement the East India Company could ever make the people of India 
producers of cotton equal to those of the United States: He was convinced 
that we never could have such a production of cotton in India as would 
make this country safe. Indeed, we had been so much importers of cotton 
manufactures into India that we had destroyed the cotton manufactures of 
Dacca, and were absolutely clothing the people of India with the produce 
of British looms; and that was one of the reasons why the growth of cotton 
had fallen off in Hindostan. Since the year 1780 every effort had been made 
by the East India Company to improve the cultivation of cotton in India; 
but it was not till the year 1828 that the first effort was made to introduce 
into that country the cultivation of foreign eotton, and that Lord Ellenbor- 
ough, then president of the board of control, obtained the formation of some 
farms for the growth of American cotton in Bombay. In 1839 Lord Auck- 
land drew up a minute, calling the attention of the court of directors to the 
best mode of cultivating Indian cotton; and in consequence, the court of di- 
rectors sent Capt. Baylis to Carolina to get American planters:to teach the 
Hindoos the best mode of planting. Capt. Baylis returned with ten planters ; 
three of them were sent to Bombay, three to Madras, and Capt. Baylis with 
the remainder went to Bengal. The success of the project was not uniform, 
It failed in the north-western provinces, owing to two or three consecutive 
dry seasons, which discouraged the roots; but in Bundlecund and the South 
Mahratta country the success. had been complete. He mentioned this to 
show that Mr. Bright was not correct in saying that the experiment in India 
had failed. In the last year the number of acres cultivated with American 
cotton in India had greatly increased. The increase in the price of the cot- 
ton so produced had kept pace with that of the New Orleans cotton. With 
respect to its quality, he must admit that the natives of India failed in pack- 
ing and cleaning it, because they were not acquainted with the mode of 
packing adopted in the United States, and were not in possession of their 
machinery for it. The diminution in the importation of cotton to this coun- 
try was last year 23 per cent.; but the diminution in the importation to 
China only reached half that amount. The reason of that diminution was, 
that the merchants of India had spent their money in importing opium into 
China, just as the merchants of Lancashire had spent their money in rail- 
way speculations, and had therefore less to expend on the importation of 
cotton. Besides, latterly, freight had been taken up for breadstuffs, to be 
sent to this country, which was another cause of the diminution of the im- 
portation of Indian cotton this year. He believed that Mr. Bright had over- 
rated the power of the Indian government to do anything with regard to this 
plant. The court of directors had hitherto given it fair play, and were pre- 
pared to do so still. They had already spent £100,000 in these experiments, 
and had not yet discontinued them. They were encouraging the formation 
of roads and canals in those districts where the cotton cultivation flourished 
most; that was the best and most legitimate method of improving the cul- 
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tivation of cotton. In conclusion, he observed that he did not anticipate 
any very great results from the investigations of this committee; but Mr. 
Bright should have every facility which the government could afford in 
conducting his inquiries. 


BANKS OF LONDON. 


A Review of the Private and Joint Stock Banks in London. By James Knight. 


Banking in London has arrived at such an imporiant era that it may be 
viewed by all branches of the community as one of the most extensive and 
influential interests. Merchants, lawyers, bill and stock brokers, as well as 
all others connected and unconnected with the trading of this great metropo- 
lis, are now fully alive to the importance of its welfare and security. Being 
the twin sister of commerce, and having risen in extent and vajue concurrent 
with it, it cannot be surprising that it should form the chief element of pros- 
perity and national advantage. It appears that banks were first established 
by the Lombard Jews in Italy, 808; the name taken from Banco, a bench, 
benches having been erected in the market-place for the exchange of money, 
&c. Among the earliest banks were the Bank of Venice, established 1157 ; 
of Genoa, 1345; of Amsterdam, 1609; of Hamburgh, 1710; of Rotterdam, 
1635; of England, 1693; Old Scotch Bank, 1695; Royal ditto, 1727; in 
the East Indies, 1787 ; America, 1791; and the Bank of England was in- 
corporated by King William (1694-1695) and his [ pacenaye in considera- 
tion of £1 ,000 lent to government, and issued notes of 20s. March 9, 
1797. The present system of banking has developed itself by the growth 
and character of the commercial requirements from time to time. 

The banking business of the metropolis is carried on by the Bank of Eng- 
land, forty-six private bankers’ poe et and five joint-stock banks 
and their branches, besides other houses of minor importance. The amount 
of business now transacted by the Bank of England is very considerable, 
the bank charter act (19th July, 1844) having brought that institution more 
in competition with the banking community. 

The more immediate object of inquiry is that of the business of the pri- 
VATE BANKERS. It will be seen that the number of establishments so en- 
gaged amounts to forty-six, of which thirty are what are termed “city bank- 
ing houses,’’ and sixteen “west-end banking houses.” It is not necessary to 
distinguish them by name, as they are so familiar to the public; but attention 
may be directed to the nature and extent of their operations as bankers. In 
the first place, it may be presumed that each banking house consists of 
four, five, and six partners—the number being limited to the latier. Gene- 
rally speaking—indeed, almost without exception—the members of these 
firms are possessed of large private fortunes, inherited or amassed from their 
lucrative establishments. The principle of the banking business may be 
thus simply defined. A certain number of wealthy individuals unite for the 
purpose of conducting the business of a bank—they being, in all cases, men 
in whom the public place unlimited confidence, become the recipients of the 
spare funds of the trading and other classes of the community, which, to- 
gether with their own capital, they use to the benefit of their customers and 
themselves ; they, on the one hand, undertaking to assist and complete the 
payment of the demands of their customers; while on the other, by their 
skill, knowledge, and experience of the monetary operations of the day, they 
so re-distribute the funds in their possession in discounting bills, and grant- 
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ing loans upon security as to prevent any inconvenience to their customers 
when they require to draw out their funds, or any portion thereof. The 
success of the banker depends, of course, upon the knowledge which he 

ossesses of the “credit” of his customers, and of the most secure and eligi- 

le mode of employing, at interest, the funds entrusted to him; which, with 
the property of the firm, are his “stock in trade.” When it is remembered 
how vast and incalculable are the commercial operations of this great me- 
tropolis, it can hardly be a matter of surprise that the establishments of some 
of the leading bankers should be of so extensive a character. Take, for in- 
stance, those of Glyn & Co., Barclay & Co., Jones, Loyd & Co., Smith, 
Payne & Co., Masterman & Co., and Robarts & Co. In these alone there 
are as many as 380 clerks; and the number engaged in private banks in the 
~ Pony the west-end, and the Bank of England may be fairly computed 
at 2,500. 

The banking business has much increased of late years, which is to be 
accounted for by the present extensive trade of the metropolis, actuated and 
stimulated in a great measure by the important public undertakings, such as 
railways, insurance companies, and other joint-stock companies. There is 
every reason to anticipate the accession of a further increase, from similar 
causes yet undeveloped; and from the maturing condition of the railway 
companies, it is obvious that the banking business is not likely to be dimin- 
ished. Before proceeding to the state of joint-stock banks, reference may be 
made to those powerful and wealthy establishments, the west-end banking 
houses. Of these may be mentioned, Hoare & Co., Coutts & Co., Drum- 
mond & Co., and Child & Co. These establishments are supported by the 
aristocracy and gentry, the legal and other professions, and the better class 
of tradesmen. These houses may, in point of extent and influence, be 
classed by the side of those in the city previously alluded to. The nature of 
their business is, of course, widely different to that of the mercantile and 
trading class, and the agency of banks in the country, which forms so large 
and profitable a source of business to the city bankers. In the consideration 
of the advantage possessed by the private bankers over that of the joint-stock 
banks, from the facilities afforded by the clearing house—to which it is in- 
tended to devote a few remarks—it will be seen that the west-end bankers 
are by no means excluded, but participate in the benefits of belonging to an 
influential body. The private bankers in the -n elect from their number a 
committee, which is entitled the ‘‘committee of bankers.” By this means 
the interests of all are protected, inasmuch as their meetings are available 
to the most convenient and preferable mode of conducting their business; 
for the banking business is such, that, whatever may be the rivalry amo 
bankers to attain the greatest celebrity, it is rey oe we that they shoul 
be on terms of mutual cordiality, even in their business arrangements, be- 
cause the assistance, by way of advice as to the resources and character of 
their customers, enables them to engage in operations, which, if it were not 
for that good understanding, would often expose them to risk and uncertainty. 
But, independent of that, there is among bankers in London an etiquette 
which, while it conduces to their general welfare, does not detract from their 
individual success. 


Joint-Stock Banxs. 


There are at present five joint-stock banks in London, viz. The London 


and Westminster Bank and branches; the London Joint-Stock Bank and 
branch; the Union Bank of London and branches; the Commercial Bank 
of London and branch; and the London and County Joint-Stock Bank. 
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‘The following summary of their assets, liabilities, &c., as taken from the 
reports issued to their respective proprietary to March, 1847, will show the 
progress they have made, and the resources they have within themselves to 
extend their operations: 


Capital Capital Am’t of Reserved Dividend 
Name of Bank. Subscribed. Paidup. Deposits. Fund. per cent. 
London and Westminster,.,. £5,000,000 1,000,000 3,287,588 98,424 ot bonus of 
s. per share. 
London Joint-Stock Bank,,.. 3,000,000 600,000 2,446,017 120,117 6& bonus of 
2s, per share. 
5 


Union Bank of London, 3,000,000 422,900 2,170,310 22,300 
Commercial Bank of London, 614,300 122,860 440,270 10,066 6 
London and County Bank,,,. not publish’d 200,600 1,558,535 22,242 6 


Total,..ssceseeeeesee £11,614,300 2,346,360 9,932,720 273,149 


The London and Westminster Bank—Was instituted in the year 1834, and 
has branches in St. James’ square, Holborn, Whitechapel, the Borough, 
and Stratford place. 

It is presided over by a direction, consisting of fifteen directors—five of 
whom are trustees and registered public officers, agreeably to the act 7 & 8 
Victoria, c. 113—a manager, and other officers. 

It is the first joint-stock bank which was established in London, and has 
the largest amount of capital subscribed and paid up. The amount of its 
deposits, or funds due to its customers and the public, is larger than the other 
joint-stock banks; and by the report issued to its proprietary on the 3rd 
aa 1847, it appears that the profits of the past year, after defraying the 
total expense of the establishment, making allowance for all bad and doubt- 
ful debts, and paying the income tax, amounted to 74,1751. 15s. 9d. Out of 
this amount, a dividend at the rate of six per cent. per annum, for the half 
year ending the 30th of June last, had been paid, and the same amount, to 
the 3lst of December, 1846, was then declared. In addition to the latter 
amount, a bonus of 8s. per share was announced, making the dividend now 
in course of payment by this bank equal to 8l. per cent. To effect this, 
64,0001. was necessary, leaving an unappropriated balance of 10,1751. 15s. 
9d., which amount has been passed to the reserved fund, thereby increasing 
that fund to 98,4241. 12s. ld. : 

At this meeting, the directors, considering that the time had arrived when 
the ten thousand shares hitherto unallotted should be appropriated, appor- 
tioned them as follows: To the present proprietors, for every four shares 
held by them, one of these shares will be allotted; thus making the total 
number of shares 50,000, upon which 20/. has been paid; and the paid up 
capital 1,000,000. 

Consequent upon the increase of the business of this bank, two additional 
directors were elected by the proprietors. The success of this establishment 
is now beyond all question. It has been in existence thirteen years, and has 
progressively increased in public estimation and created a most valuable and 
remunerative investment for its proprietary. 

The business of the bank is conducted upon the terms generally adopted 
by private bankers, with the exception of interest being allowed upon sums 
placed in its hands upon deposit account, and of accounts opened by parties 
who agree to pay a commission in lieu of keeping a balance. 

Next in importance and influence is the 

London Joint-Stock Bank.—This establishment has a branch in Pall-mall. 
The direction comprises twenty-one gentlemen of great practical knowledge 
and commercial influence; and, as in the preceding case, is conducted by a 
manager and other officers. The success which has attended the progress 
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of this undertaking is, by the report recently laid before the proprietors, on 
the 14th January, 1847, most complete. It will be seen that the paid up 
capital is 600,000/., being 10/. per share upon the whole amount of their 
shares—viz. 60,000 of 501. et The amount due by the bank to its cus- 
tomers and the public, was 2,446,0171., being an increase of 241,1331. over 
that in July last. The amount of the “reserved fund” is 120,0001.; and the 
dividend declared was six per cent., with a bonus of 2s. per share, or equal 
to seven per cent. The nett profits of the bank for the half year ending 31st 
December, 1846, show a clear dividend of ten per cent.; but the directors 
deemed it desirable to increase the “‘reserved fund” 7,0001., thereby making 
it 120,000. 

The business of this bank is conducted on the following principles: Re- 
garding current accounts kept at the head office, interest is allowed at the 
rate of Il. per cent. per annum, calculated on the smallest balance which 
may appear to the crédit of each account at the close of any day during the 
preceding month; provided the monthly minimum balance, on the average 
of the six months, be not under 2001. 

The bank does nor allow interest upon current accounts at its branch in 
Pall-mall. : 

Deposit accounts are opened with the public by sums being placed in the 
hands of the bank, for such interest, and for such periods as may be agreed 
upon; reference being had, in all cases, to the state of the money market. 

The Union Bank of London—Is the third joint-stock bank in London. It 
has two branches—one in Argyll place, Regent street, and one in Charing 
cross, at the corner of Suffolk street. The direction is composed of fourteen 
gentlemen, of whom Sir Peter Laurie is the chairman. The management 
is entrusted to the manager and other officers. The paid up capital is 422,- 
900l., being 10/1. per share upon 42,290 shares; the subscribed capital being 
3,000,000/., in 60,000 of 50/. each, of which 17,710 are unallotted. The 
terms of business are: to parties keeping current accounts, an allowance of 
interest, at the rate of two per cent. per annum on the smallest balance at 
the credit of their account at the close of business on any day during the 
month, provided that such balance shall not have been below 1001. 

On Deposit Accounts.—The rate of interest at present allowed on money 
so placed is three per cent., the same being subject to ten days’ notice of 
withdrawal: Sums under 1501 may be withdrawn without nolice. These 
terms relate only to sums under 1,0001. If of this amount and upwards, 
they are received upon special ternis, to be agreed upon between the mana- 
ger and the depositor. If desired, bills or promissory notes, including the 
interest upon them till maturity, will be issued to depositors. This bank 
has hitherto paid a dividend of five per cent. to its proprietary ; but it should 
be borne in mind that those proprietors who keep accounts at the bank re- 
ceive a share of the profits in the shape of interest. 

The Commercial Bank of London—Is much smaller than either of the 
preceding, and has a branch in Henrietta street, Covent garden. There are 
twelve directors, and the business is conducted by a manager and other 
officers. Its paid up capital is only 122,860l., and the subscribed capital, 
614,3001. Originally, the amount of the shares was 1,000/. each, but they 
were very wisely reduced to the value of 100/. each, about eighteen months 
since. In proportion to its small paid up capital, it has kept pace with the 
other joint-stock banks, the amount of the deposits being 440,0001. This 
bank does not allow interest upon balances on current accounts. On deposit 
accounts interest is allowed upon the terms of the other joint-stock banks. 

The London and County Joint-Stock Bank—Has branches at forty-three 
places in the counties near London, besides the parent establishment in 
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London, as an independent joint-stock bank. It is under the direction of 
twelve gentlemen and the general manager and managers of the different 
branches. The paid up capital is 200,600/., and the amount of the shares 
50/., upon which 20/. has been paid. Interest is allowed upon current and 
deposit accounts. The amount of deposits due to customers on these ac- 
counts was, by their report on the 4th February, 1847, 1,588,5351. This in- 
cludes the forty-three branches, and therefore forms no criterion of the extent 
of the London business; but, under any circumstances, that portion could 
not be very large. The bank pays a dividend of six per cent. to its proprie- 
tors, and the reserved fund now amounts to 22,2421. 

It therefore appears that the gross amount of the subscribed capital of the 
first four of these banks is 11,614,300I., and the paid up capital of the whole, 
2,346,3601. The gross amount of deposits in their hands due to the public 
is 9,932,7201.; and the gross aniount of their “reserved”? or “guarantee” 
funds, 273,149/., and the dividend list shows the payment of 8, 7, 6, and 5 
per cent. to the proprietors. 

The National Security Bank—A company under the above title is in 
course of formation. It is proposed that the subscribed capital shall be 
500,0001., in 5,000'shares of 1001. each, and that the paid up capital shall be 
250,0001. The direction is not yet completed, but several gentlemen of 
eminence have already joined it, and it is expected that the shares will be 
shortly allotted. The principles upon which this bank will be conducted 
are of a novel character, and will differ materially in practice from any sys- 
tem hitherto adopted. It is intended to make the bank one of deposit, both 
as regards current and deposit accounts. No interest will be allowed on the 
former. On the latter, interest at the rate of 2l. per cent. will be given for 
sums so deposited, and the leading principle of the bank will then be brought 
into requisition—that of supplying the depositors with the dexter halves of 
exchequer bills as security, and enabling them to draw the amount without 
notice, or, where it is considerable, at one day’s notice. 


Tue Crearine House or Lonpon. 


The Clearing House is an establishment separately and independently 
maintained by the private bankers in London for simplifying the process of 
arranging among themselves their daily payments. The establishment con- 
sists of a large room, containing compartments or bureaux for every banker 
in Lombard street and its vicinity. These are alphabetically arranged, and 
a desk is apportioned to the clerk representing each firm. The Clearing 
House is opened to the bankers’ clerks every morning, and the business of 
the day fae with in the following manner: 

Attached to each bureau is a box for the reception of bills of exchange, 
and cheques accepted and drawn by customers of the private banks; each 
being previously sorted in alphabetical order, they are dropped into the box, 
and thence taken by the clerk, who, in a book made and ruled for the pur- 
pose, containing the name of every clearing banker, under its specific head, 
enters the amount of these various engagements, and they are then sent up 
to the different banking houses to be examined as to the authenticity of the 
signatures, the regularity of the documents, and the necessary funds for their 
pre of This change and interchange proceeds till four o’clock, P. M., 
at which hour the boxes are finally closed. The next step is the casting up 
of the different columns, showing the total amount of each banker’s claim 
against any other, during the day’s transactions. By five o’clock this part 
of the business is completed ; and it only awaits the arrival of the clerks 
from the banking houses to ascertain whether there are any “return bills or 
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cheques,” in which case the bankers previously credited are debited with 
the amounts. The accounts are then made up, and each clerk gives in to 
the inspectors (two gentlemen unconnected with the banking houses, and 
engaged by the committee of bankers to examine into and settle the accounts 
of the day’s clearing) the amount which he is indebted to the “clearing,” 
and they bring the final operation of the day’s work to two or three bankers, 
who, by the payment from one to another of the small amount necessary to 
complete the transactions, balance the extensive and multifarious daily de- 
mands on the banking houses in the city. But this is merely the mechanical 
view of its effect. It is, besides, of incalculable profit to the private bankers, 
inasmuch as, by their mutually agreeing to carry on their daily operations 
by this method, there is no necessity for them to keep by them a large 
amount of Bank of England notes. : 

The following list, extracted from the “Circular to Bankers,” 19th April, 
1844, will show the vast extent of the operations of the clearing bankers in 
the year 1840: 


Amounts passed by the principal Banking Houses of London at the Clearing 





House, 1840:— 

Barclay and Co. £107,000,000 Curries and Co. 17,500,000 
Glyn and Co. 105,000,000 Spooner and Co. 16,000,000 
Jones, Loyd and Co. 104,000,000 _—~ Price and Co, 15,300,000 
Masterman and Co. 90,000,000 Hankey and Co. 15,000,000 
Robarts and Co. 80,580,000 Barnard and Co. 12,000,000 
Smith, Payne and Co. 64,000,000 Vere and Co. 10 428,800 
Williams and Co. 56,000,000 Rogers and Co. 9,000,000 
Barnett and Co. 50,000,000  Dorrien and Co. 8,000,000 
Lubbock and Co. 33,760,000 Fuller and Co. 7,500,000 
Stone, Martin and Co. 33,700,000 Brown and Co. 7,000,000 
Prescott and Co, 30,000,000 Bosanquet and Co. 3,700,000 
Denison and Co. 26,863,000 Stevenson and Co. 3,500,000 
Hanbury and Co. 24,700,000 Weston and Co. 3,265,000 
Ladbroke and Co. 24,200 ,000 

Willis and Co. 20,500,000 £978,496 ,800 


This statement does not include the bills and cheques either of the Bank 
of England, of the joint-stock banking companies, or of the bankers of 
Westminster. 

It is the practice for the west-end bankers to employ certain of the city 
bankers as their agents to clear their demands upon the city banks: for ex- 
ample, Prescott, Grote & Co. clear for Coutts & Co.; Robarts & Co. for 
Ransom & Co.; Glyn & Co. for Praeds & Co.; so that the Clearing House 
is not only rendered available to the city bankers themselves, but for the 
west-end bankers to collect their engagements payable in the city. It must 
be obvious that by this system of *‘clearing”’ the private bankers are enabled 
to control, to a great extent, the banking operations of their customers. All 
“cheques” crossed with the name of a banking firm are understood to be 
passed through the “‘clearing,”? and not presented at the banker’s counter 
for Bank of England notes and cash, thus affording to the public a security 
in their money transactions, and time for the preparation of effects or funds 
for their engagements. But it is different with the joint-stock banks. That 

rtion of the public who keep their accounts with the latter are obliged to 
urnish the bank with funds at once, because their cheques and bills of ex- 
change are liable to be presented at any time, and paid across the counter or 
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refused; whereas, those who are the customers of the private bankers are, 
by the facilities of the Clearing House, afforded the entire business portion 
of the day to pay in and prepare for their engagements. As a general rule, 
it may be said that the person who keeps an account at a banker’s ought not 
to be placed in such a position: but it frequently happens that mercantile 
firms of the first standing are induced to retain their accounts at the private 
banking houses for the convenience thus afforded, thereby strongly preju- 
dicing the success of the joint-stock banks. Among this class may be enu- 
merated the leading bill and stock brokers, whose business, from its extent 
and peculiar character, could not be performed by the joint stock banks, 
from the cause to which I have alluded. 

The following presumed case will illustrate the fact: Suppose in the first 
instance, that A. & Co. keep their account with Stone & Co., who are pri- 
vate bankers, and A. & Co. have to pay B. & Co., 50,0001. A. & Co. would 
hand the latter (B. & Co.) a cheque for the amount crossed with the bankers 
of B. & Co.; B. & Co. would pay this cheque into their bankers’ (say Glyn 
& Co.) for their account. Glyn & Co., among other cheques paid into their 
hands by other customers, would send it to the Clearing House, and deliver 
it to Stone’s clerk. Stone’s clerk would give Glyn & Co. “credit” for the 
amount in his book, and the cheque would be forwarded by him to the 
banking house of Stone & Co., to be examined as to the signature, the date, 
and the possession of funds. But it might happen that, at that very hour of 
the day (say three o’clock,) A. & Co. had not sufficient funds to meet the 
cheque ; in that case, Stone & Co. would lay it aside, and in the course of 
the next hour A. & Co. would pay in other cheques, bills, &c., fo their 
credit; which would at once raise their balance, and the cheque in question 
would be cancelled and passed to their debit. By this it will be seen that 
A. & Co., by the aid of the Clearing House, are enabled to pay B. & Co. in 
the early part of the day; Stone & Co. not being called upon to pay Glyn 
& Co. in hard cash, but to leave their daily settlement till five o’clock, not 
only accommodate A. & Co., but themselves, by not being obliged to keep 
by them a large amount of bank notes, which, were it not for the Clearing 
House system, they would be compelled to do. And the danger attendant 
upon the latter course would be fearful; because if bankers paid each other 
in the way the joint-stock banks are compelled to do, by Bank of England 
notes across the counter, the banking business could not be carried on (the 
fact of clerks carrying from house to house such large amounts of notes, 
they would be exposed to robbery, &c.,) and it would be deserted by those 
who now engage in it; because it would be divested of its most profitable 
source, viz. the mode of settling each other’s demands by the beautiful and 
perfect system of the clearing. 

In the second place, Jet us suppose that A. & Co. keep their banking ac- 
count at the London Joint-Stock Bank, and that the operation was in other 
respects identical; the practice would be this. A. & Co. would pay the 
cheque to B. & Co., and they (B. & Co.) would pay it into their bankers’ 
— & Co.;) Glyn & Co. would immediately present this cheque at the 

ndon Joint-Stock Bank for payment. It therefore follows that the Lon- 
don Joint-Stock Bank must anticipate this by providing Bank of England 
notes to pay Glyn & Co., or whoever might have presented the cheque; 
and it is equally clear that the joint-stock bank, being denied the advantage 
of the Clearing House, must be under the necessity of carrying on its busi- 
ness as a bank upon terms infinitely inferior to that of the private bankers. 

Besides, it does not end here, A. & Co. might wish to remove their bank- 
ing account to a joint-stock bank, but they are constrained to keep it at a 
private banker’s ; because the Clearing House is to them (A. & Co.) of such 
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advantage and convenience. And thus it is that many of the most influen- 
tial firms in London are prevented availing themselves of the security, good 
management, and, in many instances, judicious liberality of the joint-stock 
banks. 

Although the joint-stock banks in London, among which is, of course, 
included the Bank of England (which is a chartered joint-stock bank, with 
the privilege of issue,) are thus excluded from the Clearing House, a system 
of clearing among themselves has lately been adopted, which, when more 
fully in operation, is likely to produce great convenience and saving of ex- 
penditure to those establishments, and may be regarded as the first important 
step towards admission to the Clearing House, or being the means of ulti- 
mately securing the co-operation of the private bankers in the city. The 
following is an outline of the principle :— 

The joint-stock banks in London invariably open current accounts with 
the Bank of England, for the purpose of replenishing their tills by a supply 
of bank notes as they may require them, and for the general convenience 
afforded by the nature of those accounts. A system of reciprocity is created 
by the joint-stock banks settling their demands at certain periods of the day, 
by payment of a cheque on the Bank of England one to another, thus pre- 
venting the necessity of keeping by them a surplus of Bank of England 
notes, and saving, to a certain extent, their clerks who collect the proceeds 
of their engagements from exposure to robbery. Were this system generally 
followed. by the private bankers, as well as the joint-stock banks, it would be 
found to possess great advantages, as by the —_— mode of clearing among 
the private bankers, important as it is, the fact of bills and cheques being 
retained by them till a few minutes before five o’clock, subjects them ocea- 
sionally to loss, because the bankers who present the bills or cheques so re- 
turned through the Clearing House, as “not provided for,” or from any 
other cause, may have honored other drafts drawn by their customers upon 
the belief that those paid in as “‘effects,”? were valid. This cannot occur b 
the plan now in practice by the joint-stock banks and the Bank of England, 
because, directly the charges or total list of engagements are presented, for 
the amount of those drafts and bills, for which they have actual assets in 
hand, a cheque on the Bank of England is given, and any document irregu- 
lar or not provided for is at once returned with the answer, stating the rea- 
son. ‘The joint-stock banks owe the introduction of this admirable system 
to Mr. Pollard, the manager of the London Joint-Stock Bank, and there is 
little doubt but the private bankers will, before long, pass the amount of 
their “charges” by means of a cheque on the Bank of England, thereby di- 
minishing, to a considerable extent, the great inconvenience to which they 
are now subjected, owing to their excluding the joint-stock banks and the 
Bank of England from the benefits of the “Clearing House.” 

Any circumstance which tends to increase the influence of the joint-stock 
banks, will be productive of much assistance to their obtaining those privi- 
leges which the private bankers, as I have previously shown, enjoy by unity 
and mutual assistance in facilitating the practical working of their business 
arrangements. Of this the leading bankers are satisfied; but it is reserved 
for time and the force of circumstances to place the joint-stock banks and 
the Bank of England on an equitable footing in respect to the clearing system. 

This system might with corresponding results be extended to the west-end 
bankers, and had it been in operation three months since, Messrs. Snow & 
Co., the bankers in the Strand, would have been saved many thousand 
pounds which were abstracted from their clerk in the city while collecting 
their demands on the city bankers. He would have received cheques on 
the Bank of England for the amount of the “‘charges” presented by him to 
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the private and joint-stock banks, and have taken those cheques to the Bank 
of England, to be placed to the credit of Messrs. Snow & Co., it being cus- 
tomary not only for the city bankers, but those at the west-end, to keep cur- 
rent accounts at the Bank of England. No difficulty or inconvenience could 
possibly arise, hecause the west-end bankers could, at any time, draw for 
the amount of bank notes they might require for their business, and by ren- 
dering it compulsory for the clerk to return in a cab instead of walking 
home, the possibility of robbery would be absolutely prevented. The effect 
is so obvious, that the plan will no doubt be forthwith adopted by the west- 
end bankers. 













DirecrTors. 





To a public company the character and standing of the directors are of 
the first importance. They should, therefore, be selected according to their 
influence, knowledge, and pecuniary resources, as well as their general 
qualifications to advance the interests of the company. An active and influ- 
ential body of directors is indispensable to the success of the company, as it 
is to them that the proprietary look for the most eligible principles upon 
which the company’s affairs are to be conducted, and the public for their 
impartial administration. Where the object of a company is to include the 
commercial or any other leading interest, it must be obvious that the direc- 
tors should be so selected as to promote by their personal efforts a connection 
with the particular branches of their respective avocations. Hitherto the 
joint-stock banks owe their success to the united energies of their directors 
and managers, and the-attentive and invaluable support rendered by them. 
In the leading establishments it is customary for three of the directors to at- 
tend daily at the bank, to co-operate with the manager in the progress and 
_completion of the more important engagements, which necessarily demand 
the utmost care and consideration. Many advantages flow from this system. 
Important operations, which require immediate attention, and where delay 
would be productive of inconvenience, are thereby arranged, and their pro- 
ceedings are laid before a full board, weekly. It is not necessary to speak 
of their duties, but it may be considered as most beneficial to the successful 
conduct of a bank, and conducive to the convenience of its customers. The 
number of directors depends upon the nature of the company, and the extent 
of its business; but it is presumed that a joint-stock bank in London should 
have from twelve to eighteen gentlemen in its direction. 

The following “rules for banking” may serve as a guide :— 

Ist. Thatthe amount be ultimately sate. 

2d. That it be repayable within such short periods as comport with the 
nature of the amount in the hands of the bank, and to enable the bank, by 
the frequent return of its funds in the regular course of business, to contract 
such loans as the state of the money market and other circumstances may 
render desirable. 

3rd. That a considerable portion should be of such a nature that it may 
be recalled in case of need; or that the securities should be of a character 
which would be convertible at once. 

4th. That the nature of the securities should be such that the bank could 
not ultimately suffer by their depreciation. 

These rules are but an outline of the mode of employing to the best ad- 
vantage the deposits, &c., of a bank. The application of them rests entirely 
with the manager, and comprises the whole secret of banking. It will, 
therefore, be readily perceived how essentially necessary to the success of a 
joint-stock bank is the importance of an able manager. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


Union Banx (Cuarveston, S, C.) vs. SoLiee. 


Concluded from page 71, Bankers’ Magazine. 


C. G. Memminger, Esq., on behalf of the bank, concluded the argument, 
as follows: 

He said every one was interested in the good and proper management of 
banks, as they are actually part of the machinery of government in making 
issues and deposits. All were still more interested in maintaining the cause 
of virtue and good morals in society, and restraining embezzlement. 

This case was one of great pain every way, involving the character of the 
living and the dead—and the jury, as well as every one else, would rejoice 
if a way could be pointed out, at which a decision could be realized, without 
involving character. 

For this reason it was far preferable to decide it upon the second breach 
laid in the declaration, or upon the doctrine applicable to conclusive ad- 
missions. 

He contended, then, first that the second breach was made out—that Sollee 
had been elected—had given his bond and had received the money from the 
representatives and sureties of the former cashier, in such a manner as to 
discharge them and fix himself. This was the very case for an estoppel as 
shown by the authorities. 

The analogy was to a note given for an account, an acceptance of a bill 
of exchange or endorsement of a note. But his duty did not permit him to 
rest there. If the court or jury should not be perfectly satisfied to adjudge 
the case on the ground of mere liability for the money, then he was brought 
to the question of embezzlement. And here the question met him at the 
threshhold, all those painful considerations to which he had already alluded, 
and in this, as a part of the case, it could not be disguised that it was an issue 
between the living and dead cashier. In presenting this issue, he had avoid- 
ed bringing any evidence to impugn Mr. Sollee, and would have been glad 
if the same course had been taken as to Mr. Wilkie; but, while the counsel, 
on the other side, did all they could to impugn the dead by testimony, they 
so signally failed that they had to change their tone in the argument. 

And really the whole effort to establish character on a question of embez- 
zlement, seems entirely beside the issue. It formed part of the case, that 
an embezzling officer should have borne a good character—none else could 
have had the opportunity. 

It was, unfortunately, the experience of mankind that, character however 
elevated, presented no security—and this was one among the most striking 
proofs of the fallen nature of man. Here he referred to some of the most 
remarkable cases—such as Fauntleroy, Dr. Dodd, Dawson, M’Donald. 

He came then to the simple inquiry, whether there was such evidence 
before them as would warrant them in finding a verdict against Mr. Sollee ? 

He admitted that, in the beginning, he was bound to show that Sollee re- 
ceived the money, and next that he was in default by not handing it over. 

As to his receiving the money, it was established in two ways. 

1. By his receipt; 2. By circumstances. 

1. As to his receipt, there was no difference between the receipt of a 
cashier of a bank and that of any other man. In any common case, a receipt 
was proof, and any other rule would destroy all confidence. The law, there- 
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fore, raised a presumption that the man, who signed a receipt, had received 
the amount named in it, and it stood as proof of the fact, unless he showed 
mistake. But the burden of proof was on him. 

The evidence of mistake, in this case, was that three of the bundles were 
sealed up before Sollee was cashier, and were handed to him as containing 
so much money, when inact they contained waste paper! 

The burden was on defendant to show exculpatory facts, and, if there 
were any such uncertainty, as was contended for on the other side, that was 
Sollee’s affair, and he must abide by his receipt. The case was illustrated 
by such settlements as were often made by paying a roll of money. 

2. But most unfortunately for the defendant, it appeared from cireum- 
Stances, that no uncertainty rested upon the case—but that it was proved to 
as certain an intent as any human certainty can be established. 

1. There was absolute certainty as to the money having been in all the 
packages originally. 

2. There was absolute certainty that they were never out of the custody 
of Wilkie and Sollee. As for the idea of some person’s having entered and 
taken them from Wilkie, while in a state of inebriety, it is a thing impossible 
according to any human calculation. The thief would have had to steal 
back to restore the package—and what motive could he have had to replace 
+ It would be most extraordinary, however, that a thief should take part 
only. 
3. Then it was certain that Wilkie or Sollee took it—of course every cir- 
cumstance which went to exonerate the one, served to charge the other— 
and this fact obviously governed the course taken by Sollee in the conduct 
of the cause. 

4. This made it necessary to institute a comparison between them, both 
as to their circumstances and actual conduct—and the rational inquiry in 
the first place was, which of the two was most likely to take the money 
from his own situation and wants—and here he called on the jury to observe 
that it was not intended to be a theft. 

5. To compare the two— 

Wilkie was engaged in no business—poor—not in debt—in bad health— 
expecting that his end was near. 

Sollee was a young man of monied connections, and large expectations, 
with large debts; taking up money from his relations, and so hopeful as not 
even to secure a mother and sister; greatly in debt; to whom credit was of 
immense importance ; not accurate in his accounts. 

There was no difficulty in coming to a satisfactory conclusion as to which 
was most likely to take the money—an inquiry into the facts themselves 
went far to confirm this conclusion. 

7. It would be observed that there were three packages, all proved origin- 
ally to contain the money, one in May, 1835, and the other two in 1837; 
but he apprehended that, if he could show, to a reasonable extent, which of 
the cashiers embezzled one, the jury would have no difficulty in finding that 
the same person embezzled all. 

8. He here traced the history of the package of the 19th July.” Sollee and 
Stephens cashiers, and Stephens about to leave, Sollee’s money was sealed 
up in this package on the 3d May and returned into his own possession, 
where it remained until 19th July, 1837, when he handed it to Wilkie, who 
gave a special receipt for it, and put it into the vault. Wilkie, at this time, 
was in such a state of health, that he could do business for only half an hour 
at a time, and in a fortnight left the bank to go to his grave. 

9. He impressed upon the jury that, it was in this fortnight, if Wilkie took 
the money at all, that he must have taken it, and that was disproved by his 
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state of health, his state of mind, his dying poor, his owing no debts, and 
the penury of his family. 

10. Then came the next event—Sollee was elected cashier, gave bond on 
the 26th September, 1837, and on the 27th attended to receive the money of 
which he was to be the custodiary. As a man of business, he knew full 
well the effect of such a transaction. These packages doubtless were hand- 
ed to him, and as the receipt purported, he was to sign for them, not as 
packages, but as money. Would not this be the occasion to scrutinize the 
seals; two of the very packages he knew himself, and might have said so 
to the committee, and the third he must have examined. All present must 
have been satisfied with the genuineness of the bundles; there could not 
have been more than five or six of them, probably only these very three. 

11. The next transaction was in the January following—Sollee’s entering 
upon the speculation of Edmondston’s wharf. A most rash and improvident 
adventure for a man who had neither time nor money, and only excused by 
the wildness of the times. It certainly required a most sanguine if not rash 
man to attempt such an adventure. 

It would certainly lead to large demands for money—besides creating the 
impression in a man’s own mind and that of his friends that he was a rich 
man. : 

Now whence came the money to pay the instalments—or whence were 
they to come? In January, 1839, $15,000 was to be paid with $3,700 
interest. 

The sum of $14,513 28 was actually paid on the purchase, before the re- 
ceipt of the legacy from Neville Neyle—and. $16,423 96 within the six 
months after—which made in all $30,937. But of this $16,423, only part, 
to wit, 8——, was paid by Neyle’s legacy. 


To make up the first payment, a hopeful, sanguine man, who had no 
moral scruples, could readily help himself from the bank, expecting that he 
would return the money from saa phe money, or otherwise by the income 


of the wharf, and so save the bank harmless, 

15. Now that Mr. Sollee would have no moral scruples—that he had no 
settled judgment against using the: money of the bank or others, the overdraft 
was most important to show. 

16. He argued the impossibility of his being ignorant of the overdraft— 
his account being perfectly regular and actually balanced occasionally. 

17. He here explained how the books were kept, and the effect of an 
overdraft on the cashier’s return, and on the customers’ accounts. The 
cashier had the custody of the money—and insisted that the overdraft was 
just such a delinquency as taking the sealed money. 

18. If the money was abstracted at any time previous to July, 1840, it 
would exactly account for the Bank of Charleston having so much on hand 
out of the apparent issue, inasmuch as the bills from the suspended banks 
would naturally flow to them, they issuing more of their own. 

19. He then explained how it was likely that, when Sollee intended to 
return the money from his receipts, his necessities increased, and, as he 
knew he could take out the bad packages at any moment, and make them 
good, he was not apprehensive. He thought it would be a loan without in- 
terest so long. 

20. A remarkable fact occurred on Sollee’s book, which showed some 
change to have come over him about the 27th February, 1840. Up to that 
—_ he got committees to examine and certify his cash, but afterwards 

id not. 
21. He next referred to the distressing times which existed in 1840, ’41, 
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and 742, when scarcely any one could command any credit, and the extreme 
difficulty of making payments. 

22. The reduction of the circulation in 1842 was an indication of this suf- 
fering and curtailment—and showed that the small amount of Union Bank 
notes out, although it proved that the fraudulent issue must have been before 
this date, did not prove when. 

23. He contended that Sollee’s resources then began to get worse, and 
that he became more cramped, as was shown by his overdrafts, and he con- 
sequently had not the means of replacing the amount. 

24. At this important crisis, Mr. Godard died, and Mr. Tobias was ap- 
pointed president pro tem.—new auspices prevailed; and, when the exami- 
nation day came round, the committee found the packages looking suspicious. 
He here dilated upon this suspicion. 

25. Up to this moment Sollee could have withdrawn the packages, and 
put money in their place—but, unfortunately, he had it not, and the blow 
fell before he could prepare for it. 

26. He here described what occurred, and showed the conduct which a 
truly innocent man would have been likely to take—certainly to sacrifice 
every thing, rather than admit the charge even by implication—but Sollee 
offered Tobias to compound, and even to pay the whole. It was said, that, 
as he had notice of the examination, he could have prepared for it. But 
how could he prepare? There was no other Neyle—and besides he supposed 
the examination would be as formerly—and that, as he was to be the presi- 
dent, his character would carry him through. 

27. He dwelt on the circumstances of the ancient packages having been 
kept so long—and the proposal of Mowry in 1843 to count them—they could 
have been burnt. Among the various packages of money paid out by the 
cashier, it seems remarkable that he should have retained on hand, those 
which were the most ancient, and which were never counted by himself. 
If it be said that they were not needed, as the president intended only to 
issue new bills, then why not have handed them over to a committee to be 
counted and burnt, instead of being kept to be recounted every year. 

28. The packages were found to be tampered with. The objection taken 
that they were not produced, and that there was no ground of suspicion in 
the mind of the directors—and the further objection that the seals were not 
produced. The answer was that two of them had been produced, and the 
third might have been destroyed in the opening. 

29. In conclusion, he urged the consequences which have occurred from 
the neglect of Sollee. At any moment in the last eight years he might have 
had the packages opened and counted, and thus settled the question. But, 
by permitting it to remain, after having sanctioned the packages for so long 
a time, he has accumulated a train of circumstances, which, in order to save 
himself, he had turned upon the memory of one whose only legacy to his 
family was an untarnished reputation, 

30. He drew a parallel between the two parties, and urged the necessity 
of letting the consequences fall on him who had been the moving cause of 
the whole difficulty. 





[For the details of this case our readers will refer to pp. 52-71, in our preceding 
number. The importance of this case, both in the principles involved and as a pre- 
cedent, will claim the earnest attention of bank officers and bank directors. The 
looseness with which the affairs of the bank were conducted, especially in the 
transfer and care of the cashier’s funds in the defendant’s hands, is remarkable ; 
and we hope it will serve as a caution hereafter to retiring cashiers and to those 
taking office, to count their funds carefully before receipting for the same. 

The Union Bank has appealed to a higher court.—Editor B. Mag.] 
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BANK STATISTICS. 
NEW YORK. 


Bang Capitat or New York. 


Population according to the census of 1845, bank capital and number of banks in each 
county of the State of New York, May, 1847; with the mill tax paid by each county 
upon valuations of 1845. 

RIVER COUNTIES. 


Name of County. Population, 1845. No. of B’ks. Bank Capital. Mill Tax. 


Albany,..secsessees 77,268 2,462,700 9,412 
Columbia,...+e+++++ 41,976 411,050 5,300 
Dutchess,...++e+++ 55,124 660,000 11,330 
Greene,.eeecesesees 31,957 360,000 1,766 
Miagiccccceccesess 78,691 900,000 17,439 
Orange, .scecseoress 52,227 734,160 6,519 
Putnam,...+seeeeees 13,258 100,600 1,740 
Renssalacr,..+s+e+es 62,338 1,595,500 7,500 
Rockland,....++++++ 13,741 1,440 
Saratoga,...ssseees 41,477 225,000 3,946 
Suffolk,....s+seeees 34,579 10,000 3,541 
Ulster,.ccessseseeee 48,907 300,000 3,207 
Westchester,...+... 47,578 344,287 5,961 


am Owrawsl 


> So = wo 


Total....++ 599,121 45 $8,177,562 
CANAL COUNTIES. 


450,000 
339,000 
340,531 
401,300 
100,000 
1,059,000 
300,000 
340,000 
1,686,300 
475 ,750 
757,900 


Cayuga,..ceseeesess 49,663 
Erie,..cecesseseces 78,635 
Genessee,...ee+++e0- 28,845 
Herkimer,...+++++++ 37,424 
Madison,...+++++e+ 40,987 
Monroe,..++++eeeeee 70,899 
Montgomery,..+eee+- 29,643 
Niagara,...+-sseeeee 34,550 
Oneida,...++eeeeeees 84,776 
Onondaga,..-+++++0s 70,175 
Ontario,....+seeeees 42,592 
Orleans,...+eseseeee 25,845 
Schenectady,...++++ 16,630 
Seneca,..ceeseeeress 24,972 
Waynes.crecerereees 42,515 


678,151 41 6,782,781 
INTERIOR COUNTIES. 


Alleghany,...+++.+- 40,084 

Broome,...+seeeees- 25,808 100,000 
Cattaraugus,..++ess« 30,169 5,000 
Chautauque,....++++ 46,548 202,850 
Chemung,..++.++ee9- 23,689 200,000 


FwWwoOnwnae Wpra 


315,000 
200,000 
18,000 


om 
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Name of County. Population, 1845. No.of B’ks. Bank Capital. Mill Tax. 
Chenango,...-++..++ 39,900 1 120,000 2,455 
Clinton,....eeeeeees- 31,278 1 5,000 1,000 
Cortland,..cscsesesess 25,081 1,291 
Delaware,..sesereees 36,990 106,100 2,086 
ESS€X,.+seeceececess 25,102 1 100,000 890 
Franklin,,,..++++ee+ 18,692 1 80,000 950 
Fulton, secccessesees 18,579 185 
Hamilton,...+++++.. 1,882 203 
Jefferson,..ceceseees 64,999 6 580,000 3,886 
Lewis,...0++-seee0s 20,218 2 202,450 1,005 
Livingston,...+s++++ 33,193 1 100,000 5,093 
OSWEGO,.ceesseeeeee 48,441 3 373,345 3,200 
Otsego secevececeeee 50,509 3 285,000 3,213 
QUEEDS coseeseceees 31,849 6,871 
Richmond,...+..++++ 13,673 850 
St. Lawrence,..++..- 62,354 3 388,000 2,187 
Schoharie,...+.++.++- 32,488 1,071 
Stueben,....+ssecess 51,679 3 404,750 3,680 
Sullivan,...ssesseees 18,727 880 
Ti0ga,..creceseeeess 22,456 1 200,000 1,071 
Tompkins,....++..+- 38,168 3 500,000 2,378 
Walren,....sseeeees 14,908 1 169,540 585 
Washington,......+- 40,554 2 202,000 3,560 
Wyoming,..-.+++++- 27,205 2,183 
Vates,..sceseeesees 20,777 1 100,000 2,497 

Totals,...... 956,000 40 $4,424,035 
New York,....+.0++6 371,223 24 23,791,820 134,052 
RECAPITULATION. 
13 River Counties,.....+++++++ 599,121 45 8,177,562 
15 Canal Counties,.....- ossecea 678,151 47 6,782,781 
30 Interior Counties,.....+.+..- 956,000 40 4,424,035 
New York City,...+sseesseee ee 371 ,223 24 23,791,820 
BAR piciccsscvecscesse 2,604,495 156 $43,176,198 











Banx Capirat or Cities anp Towns, Strate or New York. 


Town. County. No. of B’ks. 
Adams,.......++-Jeflerson,....s++0. 1 
Alexander,.......Gemessee,...+seee- 1 
Albany,...+..++++Albany,....eseees 7 
Albion,......+++++OSWCG0,..+-ee00 2 
Auburn,....eeeee. Cayuga,...scsceee 2 
Amsterdam,....... Montgomery,.... 1 
Baliston,....-+.+.-Saratoga,..sesees 1 
Batavia,.....+++...Genessee,....+ ee 2 
Bath,...ee+eeeee++SteubeM,. seers. 1 
Binghampton,.....Broome,...+...++ 1 
Delle, ccccccc cco REOpeccccccc pecs 6 
Brooklyn,......++eKingsjeseseereees 3 


Capital. 
$ 10,000 
100,075 
2,462,700 
273,345 
450,000 
100,000 
125,000 
140 ,456 
150,000 
100,000 
339,000 
900,000 


Population, 1845. 
3,000 
2,000 
77,200 
1,600 
6,100 
3,500 
2,000 
4,300 
5,000 


29,700 
59,500 
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Town. County. No. of B’ks. Capital. Population, 1845. 
$357,900 5,600 
250,000 5,400 
100,000 4,600 
100,600 2,400 
120,000 4,100 
100,400 1,700 
50,000 
100,000 
104,500 
150,250 
106,100 
10,000 
102,000 
5,000 
200,000 
10,000 
100,000 
400,000 
100,000 
105,660 
100,800 
286,050 
500,000 
74,265 
100,000 
169,540 
100,000 
300,000 
125,000 
100,000 
120,000 


Canandaigua. ,...+.OMtari0,.s..e.seee 
Catskill,...++++.++-GICCMC,...see00s 
Cazenovia,.......+-Madison,......+.+ 
Carmel,....+++++++PUutnam,...seeee. 
Cherry Valley,.....Otsego,.....++0e 
Chester, .es+eee+.OFange,..sccccee 
Clinton,...+ Oneida,..ccccccce 
Cooperstown, eOtsego,..cececes 
Corning,..........Steuben, 
Dansville ,.....+.+.Steuben,..cccese 
Delhi,...00seeeee+.Delawa¥re,..coces 
Durham,,....+++++GTeeNe,,.eeeeses 
Greenwich....,...Washington,,... 
Ellenburg,.......+. Clinton,......+ 
Elmira,....+.++-..Chemung,....e0. 
Ellery,...+++......Chautauque,,...- 
Fort Plain,,.....+..Montgomery.... 
Geneva,..seees+++-Ontarid,.ceseeese 
Genessee,...+ +++ LivingstoN,.- ++ 
Goshen,...00+000+eOFANgeseeeeseeee 
Herkimer,.......++.Herkimer,....-.. 
Hudson,...+....+.+Columbia,,...+.. 
Ithaca,.... Tompkins,...... 
Jamesville,........Saratoga,...+... 
Jamestown,. Chautauque,..... 
Johnsburg,....+++++ Warren,..sccces 
Johnstown,,,.......-Montgomery,,.. 
Kingston,......++..UIster,...eseeees 
Kinderhook,.......- Columbia,.....+ 
Keeseville, +s ESSEX;.ee0 eee 
Lansingburg,.......Rensalaer,..... 
Leedsville,.....++++. Dutchess,....+.. 10,000 
Le Roy,.. see. +++ee GENESSEE,.. +04 100,000 
Lockport,.......... Niagara, 2 340,000 
Lowville, coe LEWI8,. 0004. ees 102,450 
Little Falls,.. -Herkimer, 200,000 
Madrid,....cccseeee St. Lawrence,.. 10,000 
Malone,.....+.+.+..Franklin, 80,000 
Martinsburg, Lewis Co.,....+ 100,000 
Middletown,........Orange Co.,.... 90,600 
Mohawk,.,.......+.Herkimer,..... 100,500 
Newburg)->+eee++ee Orangesscoosse 437,500 
New Rochelle,......Westchester,., 5,000 
Norwich,...+seseee Chenango,..... 120,000 
Ogdensburg,.....-.-.St. Lawrence,.. 378,000 
Olean,...+.s++e++,.+Cattaraugus,,... 5,000 
OWEgO,. oe ee eeee. TIOZAyssseceees 200,000 
OSWEGO, s+ 00+ eee eee se OSWEQOseeeerees 100,000 
Palmyra,..se.ss+ee+ WAYME,....+00. 18,000 
Peekskill,...+++++++.Westchester,... 200,000 


el el ll el el oe ee oe ied ee) 
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Town. County. No.of B’ks. Capital. Population, 1845. 
Pen Yant,...cscecesesVAtOSyeceeveees 1 100,000 
Pine Plains,.......,..Dutchess,...... 1 100,000 1,500 
Poughkeepsie,.......Dutchess,,,.... 3 550,000 11,800 
Prattsville,........+.GIeeNeyseecees 1 100,000 2,100 
Rochester,......++..MOnroe,...see. 5 1,059,000 25,300 
Rome,,...+.+ee+e++..Oneida,...+..- l 100,000 6,000 
Sag Harbor,.........Suffolk,....... 1 10,000 
Salina,...+..00 ++e..Onondaga,.... 1 150,000 14,800 
Sacketts Harbor,.....Jefferson,..... 1 200,000 
Schenectady,.....+..Schenectady,.. 2 315,000 6,600 
Silver Creek,.........Chautauque,... 1 92,850 
Somers,......+0¢+ .+. Westchester,.. 1 111,150 1,800 
Syracuse,......+.++++.Onondaga,,.... 2 325,750 
TYroy,..+eeeeeeeeeeesRensalear,.... 5 1,475,500 21,700 
Utiica,...+ccccceeees-Oneida,..ccees 4 1,260,200 11,200 
Unadilla,......++00+-Otsego,.seeee+ 1 65,000 2,500 
Vernon,...esseeee+sOneidd,.. sees 1 76,100 3,100 
Watertown,.........Jefferson Co.,.. 4 370,000 5,400 
Waterford,..........Saratoga,...+.-. 1 100,000 2,200 
Waterloo,.......+..Semeca.....seee i 200,000 3,600 
Waterville,.........Omeida,........ 1 100,000 
Whitehall,...........Washington,.., 1 100,000 4,000 
Whiteplains,........Westchester,.. 1 28,137 1,200 
Whitestown,........Oneida,.......+ 1 100,000 5,£00 
Interior Total,......+-..... 132 $19,384,378 


New York City,... New York Co.,.. 24 23,791,820 


Total, State of New York,,.. 156 $ 43,176,198 





LLDLL LE eS 


OHIO. 





Bayxs or Onto. 
From the Auditor’s Report, May, 1847. 


Number of banks and amount of bank capital in each town, May 5, 1847. 


No. of B’ks. Capital. No. of B’ks. Capital. 

Akron, 1 $100,000 Mad River, 1 $55,710 
Chillicothe, 2 199,679 Norwalk, 1 200,000 
Cincinnati, 6 1,640,026 Painesville, 1 30,000 
Circleville, 1 200,000 Portsmouth, 1 37,500 
Cleveland, 4 349,068 Salem, 1 60,000 
Columbus, 4 682,710 Sandusky, 2 130,000 
Cuyahoga Falls, 1 100,000 Steubenville, 1 ‘71 ,230 
a Dayton, 2 169,750 Toledo, 2 200,000 
Delaware, 1 74,195 Troy, 1 31,840 
Lancaster, 1 49 ,020 Warren, 1 35,000 
Marietta, 1 60,000 Wooster, 1 249,450 
Massillon, 1 200,000 Xenia, 1 146,550 
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Banks or Ounto, May 5, 1847. 
















P Indep’t. Banks. State Banks. Old Banks. Total. 
DM ics saccsancesenes <i 187,713 $4,812,772 $ 4,936,175 ¢ 10,936,661 
Specie,..ccccccccccccccse . 201,035 1,080,468 745,048 2,026,551 
Notes of other banks,...... 123,226 540,302 415,034 1,081,561 
Bank balances,.....sseeees 88,985 170,507 260,376 519,868 
Eastern balances,......000 251,488 487,346 623,332 1,262,166 
State bonds,.....+..eeeeee¢ 783,920 387,350 1,170,270 
Miscellaneous,...+..+e++0+ 164,311 58,863 935,952 1,159,123 

1,800,678 7,537,608 7,818,917 18,157,202 





LIABILITIES. 






Indep’t Banks, State Banks. Old Banks. Total. 









Capital,..ccccccccccsccccce 440,310 2,070,743 2,560,676 5,071,729 
Circulation,...ccccccccccce 707,664 3,678,981 2,894,385 7,281,029 
Bank balances,......... eae 145,300 116,412 790,148 1,051,860 
Deposits,.ccccccccoscccees 754,608 1,274,885 1,327,345 3,356,837 
Bonds,...... Seecsoceceece 729,920 76,080 806,000 
State tax,.cccosccscsccccces 1,920 7,750 8,048 17,854 
Surplus,....ccccccccccesess 23,738 30,928 214,337 269,004 
Miscellaneous,...+...se0.- 73,007 280,614 120,785 474,406 


















Total,........ 2,876,467 7,536,393 7,915,724 18,328,719 
The above synopsis is from the official report, which contains a few discrepancies. 






BANKS OF NEW YORK. 


Tue Demanv ror Currency.—From the first of January to the first of 
June, 1847, there were transferred to the comptroller, in trust for the re- 
demption of circulating notes in the free banking —n stocks of the 
state of New York, amounting to the sum of . - $1,850,000 
‘Add New York stocks on hand, January 1, 1847, . - 4,472,845 


Total of New York stocks, . ‘ é i - $6,322,845 


There are also bonds and mortgages, . ‘ : ; 1,552,265 

Stocks of other states, ‘ ‘ 1,772,701 

Making the total amount of securities deposited in the free banking de- 
partment, for the redemption of circulating notes, $9,647,810. 

The following banks have been established since the first of January, viz. 
State Bank, at Saugerties, Ulster county ; Farmers’ Bank, Mina, Chautauque 
county ; Northern Bank of New York, Madrid, St. Lawrence county ; Bank 
of Bainbridge, Chenango county ; Atlas Bank of New York, Clymer, Chau- 
tauque county; Merchants’ Bank, Ellery, Chautauque county ; Commercial 
Bank, Friendship, Alleghany county; American Bank, Mayville, Chau- 
tauque county. 

The Commercial Bank of Albany and the Bank of Rochester are making 
arrangements to continue their business, after the expiration of their char- 
ters, under the free banking system. 
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134 Miscellaneous. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Business oF THE Boston Rait Roav.—Great Increase of Receipts.— 
From the Ist to the 24th instant, 47,262 barrels of flour have been shipped 
to Boston from East Albany, and 5,000 to the way stations, making in all 
about 52,262 barrels. Of this amount about 31,000 were shipped to Boston 
alone, during the past week. 

The following table shows the amount received upon merchandise shipped 
from East Albany during the first {uur months of the several years named: 

1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 
Jan. $6,621 72 $13,676 62 $20,216 28 $29,749 08 $51,085 67 
Feb. 5,123 47 13,028 21 12,564 62 22,344 36 45,370 09 
Mar. 8,029 3 8,059 37 10,226 00 19,908 65 44,218 79 
April 6,258 17 10,522 68 15,235 27 16,190 56 25,796 69 














$26,082 68 $45,286 88 $58,242 17 $88,192 65 $166,471 24 
This shows an increase for the first four months of the present year, over 
the same period in 1843, of $141,438 56—over 1844, of $121,184 36—over 
1845, of $108,229 07—and over 1846, of 878,278 59. 
Two hundred and nineteen cars left the East Albany depot this morning, 
mostly laden with flour.—.dlbany Journal, June 23, 1847. 
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Commerciat Bank or Wicmineton, N. C.—This institution has lately 
commenced operations. We annex the circular of the president, dated 
May, 1847. 

Under a belief that the increasing population and growing trade of our 
own town, not only justified but required an extension of its banking capital, 
application was made at the last session of our legislature, and a charter ob- 
tained for this bank. 

All, or nearly all of the capital of our place being employed in active 
business operations, it was not expected that any considerable amount would 
be withdrawn from those channels for investment in the capital stock of this 
institution, but that an opportunity would be afforded capitalists for the safe 
and profitable employment of funds not otherwise advantageously engaged. 

In 1833-’34, the legislature of our. state deemed it expedient to establish 
the “Bank of the State of N. Carolina,” with a capital of $1,500,000, and 
the “Merchants’ Bank of Newbern” with a capital not to exceed $300,000. 
In 1836, the charter of the Bank of Cape Fear was not only extended but 
the capita! increased from $800,000 to $1,500,000, The resnit from this 
increased banking capital has been prosperity to. the people generally, and 
fair returns to those whose means have thus been employed. Since 1836, 
the population and business of Wilmington have been more than doubled, 
and the only addition of banking capital has been such transfers by the bank 
of the state to its branch here, established that year, as to increase its capital 
from $150,000 to $300,000. On which, as shown: by the last statement of 
that bank and that of November, 1845,(the only two to which we have had 
access,) has been realized a nett profit of over 10 per cent. per annum. Is 
it not then, fair to calculate on favorable results from an investment in the 
stock of an independent bank, of small capital, located in this place; where, 
as an evidence of the soundness of our business community and operations, 
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the loss sustained by the two banks during the last ten years has not avera- 
ged 5 of ove per cent. per annum on the capital employed? 

The capital on which the two banks in Wilmington operate is $750,000, 
with no other within 80 miles. The whole country round, therefore, and 
in some directions to the distance of 150 miles, seek business facilities here 
and is dependant on that amount for accommodation. With a note debt of 
from $750,000 to $800,000, and an exchange business amounting, including 
bills payable within the state, to about $1,400,000 per annum, the present 
banks cannot meet the requirements of the community here and the sur- 
rounding country,and we are well assured that the capital of $300,000 with 
which this bank was chartered, can be safely and profitably employed. 

This bank was organized on the 26th April. ‘The directory is composed of 
gentlemen engaged in and periectly familiar with the business of the place. 
The second instalment of $25 per share on subscriptions will be required on 
the 25th June, from which time until the commencement of operations, 
which will probably be within the month of July next, interest will be al- 
lowed on all anticipated payments on subscriptions. 

O. G. PARSLEY, President. 
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American Sroces have improved in London, and there appears to be 
more confidence in American securities. We subjoin the following letter 
from one of the oldest houses in London to an eminent house in Wall street : 


London, 18th June, 1847, 

Gentlemen—Acknowledgirg your favor of 31st ultimo, per Britannia, we 
have now the pleasure to address you, not merely a formal letter, announc- 
ing nothing doing and no change; but one that might be burthened with the 
details of very active business in the various American securities. You, on 
your side the water, have taken the lead. The calling for your own stocks 
have created not only a great present demand, and consequently lively mar- 
ket, but called forth a latent confidence in you on our parts, which will iin- 
part a vast stability and so a perpetuity to it. 

The packet which will convey this will carry out a considerable amount 
of Indiana five per cent bonds, Louisiana bonds, New Orleans Canal and 
Banking Co. shares. 

Our operations during the last fortnight in Pennsylvania and Indiana have 
been large. During this period we have purchased Indiana bonds at prices 
beginning with 334, and concluding with 37. Our purchases of Pennsylva- 
nia commenced at 68 and ended 72; Ohio 863, ended 92. 

Our purchases of New Orleans Canal and Banking shares have made 
some impression on the market. We began at £7 10, and end with being 
buyers at £13 10. 

Our impression is that the great race here (and the race is begun) will be 
in Pennsylvania. We anticipate a great demand for it amongst our old- 
fashion investers. We are in much better trim than when we last wrote to 

ou. Money comparatively easy; confidence more established ; corn mar- 
materially lower, and likely to decline. Weather fine. We are working 
at the conclusion of a busy day, and have only to add that we are 

Yours, most respectfully. 

American Securities —New York 5 per cent., redeemable 1845-50, 90 ; do. 
do., 1855.58, 91 2; Pennsylvania 5 per cent., 70 1; Ohio 6 per cent., 1850, 
91 23 do. do., 1856 60, 92 3; Massachusetts 5 per cent. sterling bonds, 1868, 
101 2; Indiana 5 per cent., 1861-66, 363 ; Mississippi 6 per cent., 1841-46- 
51-56, 48; Kentucky 6 per cent., 1868, 93 4; United States Bank 8 per 
cent., [7s. a 18s. 
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Price or Frovr.—We are indebted to a friend for the following averages 
of prices of flour in this city from the year 1824 to 1846, inclusive. It is an 
interesting, and we believe, a reliable statement. The averages have been 
taken on the prices during the season of canal navigation. 


Years. Average Price. Highest Price. Lowest Price. Diff. of Price. 
1824 $5 38 $5 50 85 25 8 2 
1825 477 4 87 4 63 24 
1826 4 61 5 13 3 88 1 25 
1827 472 5 75 4 63 1 12 
1828 5 78 7 50 4 50 3 00 
1829 5 69 7 00 4 50 2 50 
1830 5 19 5 25 4 88 37 
1831 5 69 6 25 5 19 1 06 
1832 6 02 6 25 5 75 50 
1833 5 55 5 75 5 38 37 
1834 5 Ol 5 31 4 81 50 
1835 6 31 6 94 5 75 1 19 
1836 8 19 10 00 7 00 3 00 
1837 9 64 12 00 8 50 3 50 
1838 8 09 9 00 7 00 2 00 
1839 6 99 8 75 6 00 275 
1840 4 94 5 63 475 88 
1841 5 61 6 75 4 88 1 87 
1842 5 36 6 50 413 2 37 
1843 4 93 5 38 4 50 88 
1844 4 53 4 88 413 75 
1845 5 00 6 88 4 25 2 63 
1846 4 90 6 00 3 75 2 25 


Highest average price $9 04, was in 1837; lowest average price $4 53, 
was in 1844. Highest price $12, was in 1837; lowest price $3 75, was in 
1846.—Albany Argus. 





BANK ITEMS. 


New Banx 1x New Yorx.—The Bowery Bank has been organized 
within a few weeks, and will commence operations early this month at the 
corner of Broome street and the Bowery. D. W. Townsend, Esq., (late of 
the Butchers and Drovers’ Bank,) has been elected president, and Nathan 
G. Bradford, Esq., cashier. 


Burcuers anv Drovers’ Banx.—Benedict Lewis, Jr., Esq., has been 
elected cashier of the Butchers and. Drovers’ Bank, New York, in place of 
Mr. Townsend, who presides at the Bowery Bank. 


lobbs, Esq., has been elected cashier of 
ew York, in place of Thomas Hunn, 










Nationat Banx.—Frederj 
the National Bank, Wall street, 
Esq., deceased. a 


The Branch of the Exchange E of Virginia, in Alexandria, was duly 
organized on the 2 nly, bgyathesumanimous election of Robert Jamieson 
as president, and Ss ; ler, and the other former officers of the 





beak Bank o ° corresponding offices in the present 
baal $ : \ 2 4 
j « , & 
; om 2 
3 : ; 2] 


A. 
de Taal - 





